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‘‘ THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 


MUST BE DEDUCTED : IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 
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RYSTAL PALACE.—SATURDAY CONCERT, Feb. 10. 


The Teguies will include :—Overture, Euryanthe (Weber) ; Fantasia in 
C, Op. 15 (Schubert), adapted for ete and orchestra by Liszt ; Symphony 
No.5, in C minor (Beethoven); Overture, Benedict and Beatrice (Berlioz), first 
time of performance. Vocalists—Miss Nannie Louise Hart (her first appear- 
ance) and Mdme Patey. Solo Pianoforte—Mr Walter Bache. Conductor—Mr 
Ava@ust Manns, Reserved (numbered) Stalls, in Area and Gallery, Half- 
a-Crown; Area or Gallery Seats (unnumbered), One Shilling. 


y y a . ‘ 
CHUBERT SOCIETY.—President—Smm Jutivus Beyezpicr, 
Founder and Director—Herr ScuuserTH. Eleventh Season, 1877. The 
Prospectus is now ready, The Concerts and Soirées of the Society afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for rising artists to make their début, and for composers to 
have their works introduced. Further particulars on application to H. G. 
Hopper, Hon. Sec,, 244, Regent Street, W. 


[osbon BALLAD CONCERTS. 











Lo DON BALLAD CONCERTS, Sr Jamzs’s Hatr.— 

Notice.—There will be NO CONCERT on AsH-WEDNESDAY, February 14. 

The next will be given on Wednesday, February 21, when the following Artists 

will appear :—M. Seaningtco, dme Oave-Ashton, and Mdme Antoinette 
r 


Sterling ; Mr Sims Reeves, aybrick, and Mr Edward Lloyd. Pianoforte— 
Mdme Arabella . The London Vocal Union, under the direction of Mr 
Fred. Walker, Mr Stpney Naywor. Stalls, 7s.; Balcony, 3s. ; 


Area, 4s, and 2s. mission, One Shilling. Tickets of Austin, 8t James’s Hall; 
the usual Agents ; and of Boosry & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


BRIGHTON. 

R KUHE’S MUSICAL FESTIVAL, Tvzspay, Feb. 13. Mr 
F, Olay’s new Cantata, Lalla Rookh (expressly composed for this Festival, 
and conducted by the Composer); and Handel's Acis and Galatea, Mdme 
Lemmens-8herrington, Miss A. Sinclair, Messrs E. Lloyd, Hollins, and Maybrick ; 
Conductor—Mr Kuhe. Tuurspay, Feb. 15, Verdi’s Keguiem and Gems from 
the Oratorios. Mrs Osgood, Mdme Patey, Messrs W. H. Cummings and 
Campobello; Conductor—Mr. R. Taylor. Fripay, Feb. 16, Mendelssohn's 
Overture, Midsummer Night's Dream; Sir Julius Benedict’s ‘‘ Enchanted 
Forest” (conducted by the Composer); Weber’s Concertstiick (Mr Kuhe); 
Schubert’s Symphony in B minor ; Rubinstein's Ballet Music, Feramors ; Signor 
Arditi will conduct his grand Operatic Selection from Wagner's Lohengrin. 
Vocalists—Miss Julia Wigan and Miss Adéle Vernon. SatuRDay, Feb. 17, 
Haydn's Creation, Mdme Lemmens-Sherrington, Mr E. Lloyd, and — 
a Or Pad Crapps ; Chorus—Brighton Sacred Harmonic Society ; Oon- 

r—Mr Kuhe. 











TUESDAY NEXT. 


ERR HERMANN FRANKE’S Next CHAMBER 


MUSIC CONCERT will take place at the RoraL ACADEMY OF Music 
(new Concert Room), 4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square, on TUESDAY 
next, Feb. 13. Programme:—Serenade, D dur, Op. 8 (Beethoven)—violin, Herr 
Franke ; viola, Herr Hollander; violoncello, Herr Daubert. ‘‘ Adelaide” (Beet- 
hoven)—Mr Barton McGuckin. Zwei Fantasiestiicke, Op. 11 (A. Rubinstein)— 
piano, Herr Frantzen ; violoncello, Herr Daubert. Romanze,G dur, for violin 
(Beethoven)—Herr Franke. Quintet, D dur, Op. 6, first time (Hermann 
Gridener)—piano, Herr Frantzen ; violins, Herren Franke and Van Praag ; viola, 
Herr Hollander ; violoncello, Herr Daubert. Conductor—Herr Samson, Herr 
Franke’s Violin School, 1, Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
Engagements for the Quartet Party of Herren Franke, Van Praag, Hollander, 
and Daubert, may be made on application to Herr FRANKE. 





ISS LILLIE ALBRECHT has the honour to announce 

that her FOURTH ANNUAL MATINEE will take place early in March, at 

Lownpgs 8Quark, Belgravia, by kind permission of George Eyre, . Further 
particulars will shortly be announced. 


R CARRODUS and Mr E. HOWELL’S SECOND 
QUARTET CONCERT, LaneuaM Hatt, on TuEspay, Feb. 20, at Eight. 


ADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S VOCAL ACADEMY 
(Established 1872) for Amateur and Professional Students. The year is 
divided into Three Terms, and the Instruction includes: Lessons in Singing, 
Harmony, Sight Singing (Solfege), English Elocution, Italian Language, and 
Choral Practice. The present Terin commenced on January 16, and New Students 
can be examined on Tuesdays, between Three and Four o'clock. jpectuses and 
further Particulars can be obtained at 71, Gloucester Place, Hyde Park; of Mr 
Vent, 52, New Bond Street ; also of Messrs CHAPPELL, 50, New Bond Street, 











“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 
\ R GEORGE PERREN will sing Ascuzr’s popular 
Romance, ‘‘ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” at Langham Hall, Feb. 23. 


— 





“THE MESSAGE.” 


) R VERNON RIGBY will sing Biumenrnar’s admired” 


Song, “THE MESSAGE,” at West Bromwich, Feb. 12; Birmingham, 
Feb. 13 ; and Cambridge, Feb. 22. 
“ KILLARNEY.” 
\ ISS CATHERINE PENNA will sing Batrer’s popular 


Song, “ KILLARNEY,” at Manchester, Feb. 14, and at Mr Henry Nichol- 
son’s Concert, Leicester, on Tuesday, Feb. 27. 


“ALICE, WHERE ART THOU?” 


Me ALFRED BAYLIS will sing the popular Romance, 
ake ee eee eee 











ORGANIST. 


OSITION wanted as ORGANIST. Apply, stating par- 
ticulars, to “‘ E. V. A.,” 203, Milkwood Road, Loughborough, 8.E. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
ANTED immediately, by a Young Lady, aged 17 years, 
a SITUATION in a Music Warehouse. Isa good Pianist, and can teach. 
cos references. Address ‘‘ Datta,” Musical Warehouse, 18, Palmerston Road, 
uthsea. 


O VIOLINISTS.—WANTED, in a Seaside Town, @& 

GOOD PLAYER (constant engagement). Good connection can be formed, 

there being no violinist inthe town. Apply to “ Y.,” care of WILLING’s News- 
paper Advertising Offices, 301, Strand, W.0. 


O be SOLD.—A very fine Old Italian VIOLONCELLO 

and CASE. Also an Excellent DOUBLE-BASS, Wy, KENNEDY, the pro- 

perty of an amateur, deceased. Apply toJ. A., No. 3, Warwick Street, Regent 
Street, W. 














TO AMATEUR FLAUTISTS AND OTHERS. : 
GENTLEMAN (having no further use for them) wishes 
to dispose of a SILVER FLUTE, by Rupatt, CartE & Co., “1867 Patent,” 

with D and D sharp Shake Keys. also the key reeommended by Mr Collard. The 
Flute, in case, complete, cost 32 Guineas. Also an 18-carat gold head, — the 
above Flute, which cost 30 Guineas. To be sold Bargains, either separately or 
together. Address—‘ A. P.” 3, Promenade Terrace, Cheltenham. 


MUSIC STRINGS.—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


J. P. GUIVER & Co., - 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS 
FOR ALL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 

Sole Depét for Signor an Sees (of Naples) Celebrated Strings 
S or Soloists, 
25, SHERWOOD STREET, REGENT CIRCUS, PICCADILLY. 
Price List free on application. 


HE MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD. —The | auget 
High-class Paper on Music. Yearly Subscription, 2s. 6d. post-free. 
Years Br to 1876 (vols. 1 to 6) bound, ton net 3s. “ Intelligible and dis- 
jionate criticisms and reviews, analyses of interesting p and « 
ike determination to discountenance the fictitious either in art or its practice ; 
these are the qualifications of the paper.”—Morning Post. AUGENER & Co., 
86, Newgate Street, and 31, Regent Street. 

















BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSICSELLERS, 


LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MABGIO“. 
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\ R W. DORRELL begs to inform his Pupils and Friends 
that he has Returned to Town for the Season,—25, Lower Seymour Street, 
Portman Square. 


R ARTHUR SHELLEY (Primo Tenore) announces his 

Return to England after a five years’ career as Operatic Singer in Italy 

(Milan, Turin, Bologna, &c.). For Concert, Opera, or Oratorio ENGAGEMENTS, 
or further particulars, address—l4, Everett Street, Russell Square. 


i} DME ENRIQUEZ begs that all communications be 


addressed to her at No. 5, OAKLEY SQUARE, N.W. 











\ R WILFORD MORGAN requests that all communica- 
tions respecting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorios and Miscellaneous Concerts 
may be addressed to his residence, 18, Surrey Street, W.C. 





\ R GERARD COVENTRY (Tenor), having returned to 

Town from his Provincial Tour, is at liberty to accept ENGAGEMENTS for 
Oratorios or Concerts, Address—Care of Messrs Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, 
Regent Street, W. 


\ RS OSGOOD requests that all communications re- 
specting ENGAGEMENTS for Oratorio and Miscellaneous Concerts may 
be addressed to Mr N. VERT, 52, New Bond Street, W. 


VHE GUITAR.—Mdme SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 
this elegant instrument, is in town for the Season. For Lessons and 
Concerts address—22a, Dorset Street, Portman Square, W. 


SIMPSON & CO.’S 
IMPROVED HARMONIUMS. 
ROM £5 5s. Five Octaves. Best make. Warranted. 


Nothing BETTER OR CHEAPER made. Lists post free, Trade supplied. 


0 COMPOSERS wishing to PUBLISH.—Music Engraved, 

Printed, and Published in the best style at unusually low prices. Estimates 

oe a aa of MS. Srmpson & Co., 33, Argyll Street, Regent Street, 
ndon, W. 














At all Booksellers, In crown 8vo, price 6s. 


IOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES of CELEBRATED 

VIOLINISTS, Lulli, Corelli, The Bannisters, Tartini, Viotti, Paganini, De 

Beriot, Ole Bull, Ernst, Joachim, &e. By Dr Purpson. RICHARD BENTLEY & 
Son, New Burlington Street. 


NEW EDITION OF MACFARREN’S LECTURES ON HARMONY. 


Now Ready, in 8vo, price 12s. cloth. 


JIX LECTURES ON HARMONY. Delivered at the 

Royal Institution of Great Britain. By G.A. MACFARREN. Second Edition, 

thoroughly revised, with numerous Engraved Musical Examples and Specimens. 
London: Lonemans & Co. 








Third Edition. 
A FIRST BOOK ON THE 


THEORY OF MUSIC. 


BY LOUISA GIBSON. 


DEpIcATED BY PERMIssIon To H.R.H. tie PRINCESS LOUISE, 
MARCHIONESS OF LORNE. 


Adopted in the South London — Training College, and in various High 
Schools in London and the Provinces, 


Lonpon: 
WEEKES & 00.; NOVELLO & 0O.; WHITTAKER & OO. 
AND OF THE AUTHOR, LEATON TERRACE, PLYMOUTH. 


Price, boards, 3s. ; stiff paper, 2s. ; postage, 2d. 


KENNEDY’S SONGS OF SCOTLAND. 
R KENNEDY is assisted by the following members of 


his family:—Miss Helen Kennedy, Soprano; Miss Marjory Kennedy, 
Contralto; Mr David Kennedy, Tenor; Mr Robert Kennedy, Tenor ; Mr James 
Kennedy, Baritone. 


“KENNEDYS COLONIAL TRAVEL.” 
By DAVID KENNEDY, Junior. 
440 pp., crown 8vo. Price 5s., post-free. 





No. 8, 8tT ANDREW'S TERRACE, NEWINGTON, EDINBURGH. 


LANSDOWNE COTTELL’S COMPOSITIONS. 
ESSRS MOUTRIE & SON have the pleasure of announcing 


- arrangements with Mr CoTTELL, enabling them to publish a New Com 
sition, Monthly (Vocal or Instrumental). The success of his new Wedding 





March” has encouraged them in requesting Mr CorrEL1 to arrange it as a Piano- 
forte Duet. They anticipate a greater demand than ever for his last Compositions, 
Catalogues post free, 


Pianoforte and Music Sa!oons, 55, Baker Street, W. 





. 
UNLIGHT. New Song for Children’s Voices. Words 
by E. L. BLancHARD. Music by J. RIVIERE. Sung nightly with great 
success by the Bijou Choir of Boys at Hengler’s Circus, Post-free, 18 stamps, 
Riviere & Hawkes, 28, Leicester Square, W. 


ORGET ME NOT. Sung by Miss Emre Grarran in 

the Children’s Pantomime at the Adelphi Theatre, and daily encored. 

Words and Musie by ED. ELLIS. Post-free, 18 stamps. RIVIERE & HAWKEs, 
28, Leicester Square, W. 


(joMe WHERE GOOD NATURE LEADS THE WAY. 


Sung by Little Queen Mab in the Children’s Pantomime at the Adelphi 
Theatre, and daily encored. Words by E. L. BLancnarD. Music by ED. 
ELLIS. Post-free, 18 stamps. Riviere & HAWKES, 28, Leicester Square, W. 





| fqeriiepe try new and pretty Instrument with 
Mouthpiece and Bell. The Notes (Ten Chromatic Octaves) are played by 
Valves, the fingering the same as the Piano, and the sound nearly that of the 
Oboe. It can be easily played by children or young ladies, as there is no pressure 
on the lips. Price £5 5s., including Case. RivigreE & Hawkes, 28, Leicester 
Square, W. one ease 
\ OORE and BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS.—AIl the 

new and beautiful Songs, Ballads, &c., sung by this distinguished company 
of Vocalists are now published by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess, 
from whom they may be obtained by the Music-trade and the public. Permission 
to sing any of the Songs contained in Messrs Moore and Burgess’s repertoire is 
always freely accorded on application to the Manager. It is not necessary to 
obtain a licence to sing these songs at private meetings and soirées. 








HE MOST BEAUTIFUL SONGS and BALLADS of the 
day are those sung by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS at Sr 
JAmEs’s HALL. The words of all these songs are written by the most eminent 
authors, and the music composed by the most celebrated musicians of the age, 
including Henry 8. Leigh, E. L. Blanchard, Frank Vizetelly, Charles Dunphie, 
J.R. Thomas, W. Meyer Lutz, John Hobson, &c. 
i} OORE AND BURGESS MINSTREL SONGS. 
The following new and charming Songs and Ballads are just published 
by the Proprietors, Messrs Moore and Burgess :— 
Riding in a Pullman car. The Wild, White Rose. 
Alone. A boatman’s life for me. 
Come where the tangled beeches My Lily. 
"grow. Sing, dearest, sing. 
My Darling’s Last Smile. Many weary years ago. 
Sad sounds the harp now. Return of the Exile. 
Friendship, Love, and Wine. Glory or the Grave. 
Let each speak of the world as he The Alpine Hunter. 





finds it. Heavenly Voices. 
Sing me the songs that I loved long Gentle Flowers. 

ago. The Buckles on her Shoes, 
The Piquet. The Flight of the Birds. 


May be ordered through any Musicseller, or obtained direct from the Publishers, 
St James’s Hall, post free, One and Sixpence. 





Post free, One and Sixpence. 


ING ME THE SONGS THAT I LOVED LONG AGO. 
Composed by W. MEYER Lutz. One of the most beautiful and tuneful 
Ballads introduced by the MOORE and BURGESS MINSTRELS for some time 
past. Now being sung with immense success at St JAMES’s HaLy. Can be 
ordered through any Musicseller; or obtained from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


HE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS.—An entirely new and 
charming Ballad. Words written by Henry 8. LerGH, Esq. Suitable for 
Alto, Tenor, or Soprano voices. Now being sung by the MOORE and BURGESS 
MINSTRELS, at St JAMEs’s HALL, with extraordinary success. Oan be ordered 
of all Musicsellers; or obtained direct from the Manager of the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels, St James’s Hall. 


Ti 
HE FOLLOWING NEW and BEAUTIFUL SONGS are 
being sung at St JAMEs’s HALL with marked success:—‘ Sing me the 
songs that I loved long ago,” ‘‘The Flight of the Birds,” ‘‘The Piquet,” and 
“Sing, dearest, sing.” The greatest successes ever achieved by the Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels. Can be ordered through all Musicsellers; and of the 
Publishers, Messrs Moore and Burgess, St James’s Hall, Post free, 1s. 6d. 











Dedicated to the Professors of the Royal Academy of Music. 
SIX STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
IGNACE GIBSONE. * 





No.l. “THE SWALLOW.” No. 4. ‘‘WHITHER SHALL I FLY?’ 
» 2. “THE FOUNTAIN.” » 5. “ROCKED TO SLEEP.” 
» 3, ‘ SPINNLIED.” » 6, “THE RESTLESS SEA.” 


STanLEY Lucas, WEBER, & Oo., 84, New Bond Street. 








X. Haves. Sung by Mdlle HELENE ARNIM, at the Promenade Concerts, 
Royal Italian Opera. omposed by Luia@r ArpiTI. Price 4s. London: 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained, composed by Signor ARDITI :— 
THE PAGE'S SONG, sung by Malle Bianchi, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, 


and Mdlle José Sherrington. (Poetry by Maria X. Hayes.) oe 48. 
L'INCONTRO VALSE, sung by Mdme Adelina Patti ... one —— * 


A KISS FOR YOUR THOUGHT, sung by Malle Valleria .., oe 
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ZUMMERZETSHIRE CHURCH ZINGING. 
(T'o th’ Editur o? th’ “ Musicul Wurld.”) 
Zur,—Cuming out o’ church last Zunday night I zaid to Till— 
you're hurd I ta’k avore o’ Till—‘‘I’ll write,” zaid I, ‘to th’ Lun’on 
editur about th’ doings in thik church o’ ourn.” “ Willum,” zays 
Till, ‘‘do’e think yourself scholu® enow vor th’ gen’leman and his 
readurs?” ‘He be a man,” zays I, ‘‘ what doant care a straw about 
lurning zo long as truth and right-veeling be thur. I’ve hurd’n zay 
that the depth o’ zentimunt wur often vound wi’out th’ froath o’ 
wurds on th’ top.” ‘But do’e think,” anzurd Till, ‘that religiun 
be a proper ta’k vor a musicul paper?” ‘ Aint music,” zaid I 
warmly, ‘‘zum’et like religiun? Least ways I vind it zo when it 
cumes creeping an’ a-stealing on my ears. Then I veel as if th’ 
good spiruts wur a-ta’king to me, and lifting up the curtain that 
hides other world, showing me a zight o’ a bit on’t, and making 
me gasp vor th’ pure air in’t, zo that I might becume vit vor you, 
Till, vor I be sure you belong to th’ angiul land. If music, my dear, 
baint religiun, it be sureluy hur survant, vor it wearuth heav’n’s 
livury. Zing to me, Till! Zing do’e now this minute!” ‘‘ Lawks, 
Willum !” broke in Till, ‘‘how beautivul you do ta’k and go on! 
If the Lun’on volk cou’d on’y hear’e as I do they wou’d “4 
“Well, what!” zaid I, But our ta’k wur stopped by a vunny 
noise like burds. "Twarnt th’ zolemn zong o’ th’ nightingul, but a 
purty chirping, all th’ wurld like bussing. I wont zay anothur 
wurd more, vor vulgar courting can’t inturest any readurs o’ yourn. 
I want to tell’e moastluy about th’ zinging at church ; but thur be 
things what lead up to ’t. I zuppose all tales, like dumplings, must 
‘ave a’ outzide to cut drou avore th’ vruit be got at. I promise’e 
my pasty sha’n’t be thick or heavy. 

The vicar now o’ our parish cume a’ter a kind ould gen’leman 
what lived long wi’ us very much beluved, and who died wi’ th’ 
notion he wur going to join his vlock, buried by him one a’ter 
anothur, in a sure and zartain hope ov a life tocume. Well, when 
th’ new pa’son got hur, he zays everything wur gone wrong, yet thur 
wur more luve then than now a good deal. He zaid a gurt many 
hard wurds—zome on ’um I cou’dn’t make out—and he begun to 
knock th’ ould place about. He tore down th’ gurt pews, aye, and 
th’ squire’s too ; and‘he pull’d down the galluries—both the zide ’nes 
and th’ zingurs’, he cut off a bit o’ th’ pulpit to make’t lowur, 
and put it undur th’ communion tabul to make ’t highur, and had 
a’ organ placed near ’t ; and got boys an’ men dress’d up like his-self, 
wi’ white gowns on, to zing an’ bow an’ scrape. At vurst th’ volks 
gaped wi’ thur mouths wide open at it ; then they got to like ’t, and 
zaid “light wur cume.” But it turn’d out ’twar on’y a dim zort o’ 
light, vor zome begun to zay th’ vicar halted by th’ wayzide. Then 
they started to build anew church, and a grand ’un they’ve got, 
sureluy! "['war open’d t’othur day. Thur be a high towur, and 
such a peal o’ bells in’é! Iassure ’e you can’t hear th’ tinkling o’ 
th’ parish bells—at least, I cou’dn’t Zunday when I went thur wi’ 
Till. But ’taint on’y bells, but evurything they’ve got to beat th’ 
vicar, and drain th’ parish church 0’ peopul. You'll zee zometimes 
at a vair that th’ biggest show aint got th’ best custom. A littul 
un alongzide, making a gurt noise, wi’ plenty o’ lights and picturs, 
an’ th’ showmen in smart toggs ‘ull cut t’others out completeluy. 
Well, our ould church be left nigh bare ’cause thur be more vinery 
at th’ new ’un. The vicar on’y guve a taste, and not a veast. 

When I an’ Till got inzide last Zunday night we wur stunned. 
The vust thing I look’t at wur th’ lights—fire o’ any zort draws th’ 
eyes, doant it? Well, on th’ tabul they now call the altar wur a 
rare zight o’ flowurs an’ lights; littul and gurt canduls wur burning 
zo close together as to make one big vlame, an’ th’ altar to look all 
a-blaze. It guve enow light to zee evury thing in th’ church, and 
bring out the purty colours in th’ marbul pillurs. You wou’dn’t 
believe’t, I didnt know Mr Simmunds, what keeps a doctur’s shop, 
when he cume to show uz a zeat, vor he had on a black vrock as 
reach’d down to his heels, an’ carried a long stick; and vinely he 
grizzled us when he puts Till in one pew and I in anothur, as if he 
wur avraid we should be a-courting instead of praying. Presuntly 
th’ organ struck up, and I hurd zingers outzide that cume in two 








and two, zinging as loud as they cou’d a rattuling tune. And a gurt 
noise they made when they wur all inzide; I assure’e it quite 
warm’d me, for music sturs the blood like wind do watur. The 
organ did roar an’ rumbul as if it tried to swallur up th’ zingurs ; 
but the people cume to hulp’em, an’ evurybody shouted like ranturs. 
When I saw Bill Snookes cume in a-carrying a gurt flag, I a’most 
shouted ‘“‘hoorray !” vor he look’d like Sam the blacksmith holdin’ 
up the flag as the club walks o’ Whit-Munday. In vact, it zeemed a 
zort 0’ club-walk, on’y instead of scarves and bows they wore white 
smock-vrocks wi’ black petticuts. But what a vunny prank yung 
Jim Hodge wur a-doing. He drowed about clouds 0’ zome’ut vrom 
a thing like a gurt silver peppur box. I won’t zay what antics they 
did all drou th’ zarvice, vor they tell I they be symbuls o’ things I 
doant un’erstand, but I do hope they will vind in ’em the gurt 
REALITY. 

I thought I shou’d a-relished th’ music, vor at vust it made my 
blood tingul wi’ pleasure ; but zomehow I got used to the noise 
and vound no music in’t. "“Twar like a cloud o’ steam made o’ 
boiling a morsel of vood. Thur wur a peck o’ noise to a grain 0’ 
music. The zingers and peopul zang as loud as they cou’d th’ air 
o’ th’ tune, and nothing else. Till zays—and she reads notes like a 
ha’penny book—this kind 0’ music be called unison. It may now 
and then be good, but if the zingurs can zing in parts, why make ’em, 
boys and girls, men and women, shout always the zame notes? It 
zounds coarse and commun. True it be, that when a’ter the dif- 
Prunt voices ’ave been running about, in an’ out, now mixing then 
falling away, now joining then parting, I veel it moighty grand to 
hear ’em all meet together an’ zay th’ zame words as wi’ one voice. 
But it mustn’t be of’en or it zounds like bullying. Music in parts I 
vancy be like a happy vamily, o’ which th’ bass and trebul be vather 
and mothur, an’ t’other parts the chil’ren. Aint it beautivul to hear 
‘em in worship answer one anothur zo luvingly, and then hug zo 
close together as if they were on’y one. On their diff’runt voices, 
diff’runt prayurs and hopes seem to go up a-vloating to heav’n like a 
cloud o’ many colours. The zounds I hear in vields and woods b’aint 
in what’s called unison. Evury tree, as the wind blows drou’t, 
pitches his tune in’s own key ; and each zort 0’ burd in the branches 
zings his own kind o’ zong. To make all zounds the zame wou’d be 
like painting sky an’ earth one colour. Well, in this new church 0’ 
ourn they be trying to do zome’ut like it in zinging. All on ’em, 
bass, tenur, countur, an’ trebul, zing the zame notes. But the organ 
player he plays in parts, an’ how he does lash’em wi ’em. The 
parts seem to be separate thongs o’ a gurt big whip wi’ which he 
beats the zingers to make ’em cry out hardur and loudur. 

I be, zur, yourn to cummand, Wittum SyYKEs. 


February 6th, 1877. 


ART IN HOSPITALS. 
(To the Editor of the ‘‘ Musical World.”) 


Srr,—All who have any acquaintance with the interiors of our 
London hospitals must have been struck by the excessive dreariness 
of most of the wards. It is time that this should be remedied. A 
little energy on the part of a few philanthropists and artists, aided 
by subscriptions from the general public, would suffice to accom lish 
this improvement. I advocate the ae of the wards and the 
cheering of their inmates by the addition of suitable pictures, 
plate, bronzes, carvings, bric-’-brac, old armour, china, sculpture, 
ornamental clocks, fancy glass, tasteful glazed tiles, and other art 
decorations of all sorts. : , 

To promote this object I will give a hundred guineas, provided 
that a thousand other donors each subscribe an equal or a larger 
sum before the Ist of May, 1877. A responsible committee being 
formed, I believe that Messrs Robarts, Lubbock, & Co. will act as 
bankers to this fund. Soon I hope that some public place will be 

ranted as a provisional storehouse of and exhibition for art contri- 

utions, previous to their distribution to the hospitals of London. 
Intending donors, contributors, and subscribers are invited to 
communicate with J. LAWRENCE-HAMILTON. 

34, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

[ We invite especial attention to this benevolent and admirable 
idea.—D. P.] 
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PARIS SCRAPS. 
(From our Parisian Scrapper.) A 


I have lately found myself in the position of those of our officers 
in the Crimean War who were called away from their duty 
by “urgent private affairs.” However, I am now back again at 
my post, and, on the strength of the maxim: Better late than 
Never, will at once proceed to give you some account of the 
inauguration of Auber’s Monument, the work of M. Lefuel, which 
has been erected by the composer's friends and admirers on the 
right hand side of the principal pathway in the Cemetery of 
Pére-Lachaise, and at a spot not very far from the graves of 
Rossini, Lefébure-Wély, Alfred de Musset, Visconti, Arago, and 
other celebrated men connected with art. Within a gilt iron 
railing stands a black marble pyramidal pillar, the pedestal of which 
is ornamented with a lyre intertwined with laurel wreaths. On 
the top of the pillar is a cross. On the sides of the pyramidal 
pillar the names of all the deceased composer's works are engraved 
in gold letters. A little in advance of the pillar I have mentioned 
there is a smaller one surmounted by Auber’s bust, copied from 
Dantan’s original by M. Perraud, who died a short time ago. 
Below the bust is inscribed : 

AUBER 


DANIEL-FRANCOIS-ESPRIT 
Né a Caen 
Le 29 Janvier 
1782 
Mort a Paris le 12 Mai 
1871. 


(Auber, Daniel-Francois-Esprit, Born at Caen, the 29th January, 
1782; Died at Paris, the 12th May, 1871.) A long time previous 
to the hour fixed for the ceremony, a large crowd, including a 
great number of composers, singers, actors, and journalists, had 
collected to pay a last tribute of respect to him who so worthily 
represented French lyric art. At three o'clock precisely, a priest 
solemnly blessed the Monument. The band of the Republican 
Guard, under their bandmaster, M. Sellenick, then performed the 
overture to La Muette de Porticit. This was followed by a “ Pie, 
Jesu,” the words of which were adapted to the canticle from Le 
Domino Noir, the singers being the Students of the Conservatory, 
under the direction of M. Jules Cohen. The solo portion found 
an admirable interpreter in M. Bosquin, of the Grand-Opéra. 

One great feature in the proceedings were, of course, the 
speeches, for, as we all know, no burial of any importance would 
be considered complete in France without an oratorical display 
of some sort. First came M. Chenneviéres, in the name of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, and M. Francois, in that of the 
Academy of Fine Arts. To them succeeded M. Berthauld, a 
member of the Senate and the Mayor of Caen, who spoke in the 
name of Auber’s birth place, and drew a felicitous comparison 
between Auber and Boiéldieu, both of whom were natives of 
Normandy. The other speakers were M. Ambroise Thomas, as 
Chairman of the Monument Committee and Director of the Con- 
servatory; M. Maquet, in the name of the Society of Dramatic 
Authors and Composers; Baron Taylor, as the head of the As- 
sociation des Artistes Musiciens ; M. Halanzier, as Manager of the 
Grand-Opéra ; and M. Carvalho, as Manager of the Opéra-Comique. 
At the conclusion of the speeches, M. Vaucorbeil, in the name of 
the Society of Musical Composers, placed a large gold laurel wreath 
on the tomb; the Students of the Conservatory offered an im- 
mense crown of immortelles bearing the words “A Auber, les 
Eleves du Conservatoire ;” and the band of the Republican Guard 
a crown of jet. The Students sang the Prayer from La Muette 
and the band played the overture to La Siréne. With this the 
ceremony terminated. 

In the evening, performances in honour of Auber were given 
at the Grand-Opéra, the Opéra-Comique, and the Théatre-Lyrique. 
At the first-named theatre, the programme included the overture 
and part of the second act of La Muette, fragments from Don 
Juan and Faust, the ballet from Gustave III., and the overture 
to Le Serment. During the act from La Muette the composer's 
bust was crowned by all the members of the company. Fra 
Liavolo was played at the Opéra-Comique. Mdme Brunet-Lafleur 
also sang the canticle from Le Domino Noir, and all the artists 









defiled round the composer’s bust, presented to M. Carvalho by 
Dantan’s widow. At the Théitre-Lyrique, M. Vizentini offered 
his patrons the overtures to La Muette and Les Diamants de la 
Couronne; the bolero from Le Domino Noir, sung by Mdme 
Sallard ; the air from Actéon, sung by Mdlle Marcus ; the “Sleep ” 
air from La Muette, sung by M. Michot; the duet“ Amour sacré 
de la Patrie,” sung by the same. gentleman and M. Bouhy; and 
some verses entitled “ Hommage 4 Auber,” written by M. Armand 
Silvestre, and spoken by M. Lepers. Such were the honours ren- 
dered by Paris to Daniel-Francois-Esprit Auber on the 29th 
January, 1877. 


* * * * * * * * * * * 


The prophets who announced some time ago that M. Ch. Lecooq 
would never do anything equal to his earlier works appear to have 
been somewhat premature. Such is the opinion of very many and 
very competent judges who attended the first performance at the 
Théitre de la Renaissance, on the 3rd inst., of La Maryjolaine, 
which was enthusiastically received. Indeed, had not modern 
theatrical custom cast a slight suspicion on, and consecrated, so to 
speak, with a halo of doubt, first-night manifestations, I should 
feel sorely tempted to say that Za Maryolaine will prove without 
exception as popular as anything its composer ever produced. 

The libretto is by MM. Vanloo and Leterrier, who, provided they 
could supply M. Lecocq with something amusing, which would 
allow him full scope for the exercise of his musical faculty, appear 
to have been of opinion that the end sanctifies the means, In 
this, however they are simply following the example set them by 
MM. Meilhac and Halévy, et hoc genus omne. Here isa slight epitome 
of their plot, arranged for persons of delicate taste and timid 
susceptibilities. In the interests of society, the Municipality of 
Brussels, so we are told, once instituted an annual prize for the 
most virtuous member of the gentler sex within the limits of 
their jurisdiction. This prize, a medal, has been carried off for 
many years in succession by La Marjolaine, and, at the commence- 
ment of the piece, she is about to compete for it again, despite the 
fact that, for no inconsiderable period, she has been the wife of a 
wealthy gentleman, Baron Vanderbloom, and that married ladies 
are, by the fact of their marriage, generally precluded from 
entering the lists. But matrimony has not disqualified La Mar- 
jolaine, who is as innocent as ever. Indeed, she is such a model of 
purity that her husband boasts about it rather inconsiderately to 
Annibal, the president of a terrible society to which the Baron 
himself formerly belonged, and which is entitled the Société des 
gais Célébataires. The motto of the members is: War to Husbands, 
In consequence of certain insulting doubts expressed by Annibal, the 
Baron makes a wager of all he possesses that neither Annibal nor 
all the jolly bachelors who ever scoffed at virtue will be able, 
within a stated time, to triumph over La Marjolaine’s scruples, 
and induce her to deceive her husband, La Marjolaine overhears 
the wager. Indignant with the Baron for putting such an affront 
upon her, she determines to punish him. She makes a secret 
agreement with Annibal, whom she allows to boast—falsely of 
course—that he has won his wager. Enraged at her supposed 
infidelity, the Baron turns her out of doors and forfeits all his 
property to Annibal, who kindly finds employment for him as a 
scullion. While the Baron is fulfilling the duties of a “gentleman 
help ” in the beautiful country house which was once his own, 
Marjolaine arrives with Frickel, a foster brother and clockmaker, 
who is madly in love with her, and with whom she has entered 
into partnership—commercially. She is still, however, as eligible 
as ever for the medal, though the Baron refuses to believe so, and, 
worked up to fury at the sight of one he thinks so perfidious, 
rushes off for a divorce to the Burgomaster. That civic dignitary 
obliges him without more ado. But, when the Baron returns, 
Annibal, gained over by La Marjolaine’s remonstrances, reveals 
the truth. The Baron is at first overjoyed. Very soon, however, 
he receives a rude shock. La Marjolaine, now free to choose 
whom she prefers, declares she scorns to return to one who has 
tested her so cruelly, and bestows her hand upon Frickel, whom 
she has loved from girlhood. 

The music is exceedingly bright and sparkling, and, as before 
stated, is pronounced as good as, if not better than, anything we 
have yet had from the pen of M. Ch. Lecocq. Among the best 
numbers may be cited a chorus sung by the fair aspirants for the 
medal; “ Baissons les yeux modestement,” very pretty and very 
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original ; another chorus: “ Voici la médaille, c'est un vrai soleil ;” 
a ballad sung by Mdlle Théo; the song: 


‘* Tl est bien gentil, quand on s’aime, 

De se promener dans les blés ; ” 

a duet: 
‘* C’était le soir, 
I] faisait noir,” 

and a second song: 

‘* Monsieur, je vous en supplie, 

Ne me regardez pas ainsi.” 


But, were I to name everything rapturously applauded in the 
course of the evening, I should occupy more space in your columns 
than you would care to afford me. 

The cast was admirable. Mdlle Granier had returned expressly 
from St Petersburgh to play the part of the heroine, for M. Lecocq 
refused to allow his piece to be performed without her. The event 
proved he was right. Anything more elegant, more graceful, and 
more captivating generally than her impersonation it is difficult to 
conceive. Mdlle Théo sustained the part of Aveline, a young 
lady who is not quite so solicitous as La Marjolaine for prize- 
medals awarded in the name of impregnable virtue. M. Berthelier 
as the Baron was inimitable. The other characters found able 
representatives in MM. Po Hervier, Caliste, and Vauthier. 
The orchestra and chorus did their duty well. The scenery is en- 
chanting. The dresses combine gorgeousness with good taste. 
Sum total: A big success, 

—_ 0 


MR ERNST PAUER’S LECTURES. 

Yesterday afternoon, in the theatre of the South Kensington 
Museum, Mr Ernst Pauer began another course of the lectures to 
women which have for several years past done good service in 
spreading a knowledge of musical art. The present series has an 
object eminently useful, viz.—‘‘'lo point out the most practical 
manner of ree Ans music ; to indicate the readiest manner of re- 
cognising the requirements of the pupil, and of attaining an entirely 
satisfactory result.” With this end in view, the six lectures com- 
prising the course deal respectively with ‘‘ Musical talent and its 
development ;” ‘‘The art of teaching ;” ‘‘The art of practising ;” 
‘The choice of pieces ;” ‘‘The musical course ;” and ‘‘ The art of 
reading at sight and the development of memory.” Having regard 
to the degree in which music is taught by ladies, the value and im- 
portance of such lessons from an eminent professor are great, and 
the expectation is reasonable that the opportunity will be eagerly 
seized. Mr Pauer’s introductory lecture could hardly have been 
more full of admirable suggestions, drawn from his own large ex- 
perience, as to the early treatment of pupils. Amongst other things, 
the need for accurately measuring the extent and character of a 
learner’s powers was pointed out, as was the importance of a careful 
choice of music, and of special treatment in the case of students who 
are dull or slow. Briefly, the lecture, while unpretending and of 
short duration, could not fail to prove in a high degree beneficial to 
those whom it specially concerned. Mr Pauer’s remarks were, as 
usual, relieved by the performance of a selection of pianoforte music 
—in itself a valuable lesson. The programme included Beethoven’s 
Sonata in B flat (Op. 22), Chopin’s Ballade in G minor, and several 
studies by Kohler, Taubert, &c., all of which were played with a 
skill that, seeing who was the performer, needs no assertion. The 
lectures will be continued weekly.—D. 7’., Feb. 7. 





ST VALENTINE.* 
This month the venturous crocus l We hear the chatter of the birds, 
Peeps from the snowy ground, | But know not what they say ; 
And often bending by his side Tis said they, too, make up their 
The snowdrop fair is found. minds 
She watches him all tenderly, On this auspicious day. 
While standing in the cold, They know about St Valentine, 
And he to her admiring eyes And sing aloud his fame ; 
Displays his cup of gold. | And say to lovers, one and all, 
And so those first flow’rs of the Go thou and do the same. 
spring Make haste, then, yourepistles write, 
Their gentle lives entwine ; Take them to post in time ; 
The crocus would not be alone, And, like the crocus and the birds, 
So takes a Valentine. Choose now your Valentine. 
S. P. HowE tt. 





* Copyright. 














MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 
(From the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph.”) 

Herr Joachim made his first appearance for the season on Monday 
last, and, as usual, was welcomed by a crowded and distinguished 
audience with all the enthusiasm the presence of a great artist is 
calculated to excite. We have so often enlarged upon the remark- 
able qualities of the Hungarian violinist that little mdeed is left to 
say. And yet the subject can hardly be dismissed in few words, 
because Herr Joachim occupies a unique position. For example, he 
is well nigh the only man in the front rank of the musical profession 
who stands, so to speak, outside controversy. His claims none 
admit with more readiness than those nearest him in distinction, 
while he is everywhere accepted as an artist illustrious at once by 
unrivalled skill, lofty purpose, and the modesty which supplies the 
crowning grace of genius. The advent of such a man is no ordinary 
occurrence. Not alone is it the coming amongst us of a great 
executant, but of one whose unostentatious devotion to art supplies 
an example unhappily as rare as it is bright and attractive. 

Beethoven’s quartet in C major (Op. 59) headed the programme, 
and was played in a manner almost faultless by Herr Joachim 
and his colleagues, MM. Ries, Straus, and Piatti. Again 
did the slow movement of this work hold as by a charm an audience 
familiar with every note. Well it might, for here, if anywhere, is 
the consummation of musical art—the union in just degree of all the 
qualities that make perfection. In this instance Beethoven both 
delights the mind and gratifies the passion for sensuous beauty. 
But he does more, by showing that the province of his art embraces 
the highest faculties of our complex nature. No one can hear this 
wonderful movement without being stirred to the depths, or without 
consciousness of a pure and exalting influence. And yet how simple 
are the means employed. There is no writing up, or down, toa 
‘‘programme ;” no stipulation that the listener shall put himself in 
this or that mental or emotional attitude ; no parade or fuss of any 
kind ; merely an unpretending piece of abstract music. Being what 
it is, and accomplishing what it does, the movement supplies a 
standard of highest art, and helps to preserve in a time of degenera- 
tion the level of public taste. The second quartet was Haydn's 
ever-welcome one in G major (Op. 64), best remembered by its 
pretty minuet and tuneful adagio, to which the singing quality of 
Herr Joachim’s violin lent an almost vocal charm. But the great 
artist’s triumph was obtained by his execution of Bach’s Chaconne 
in D minor—a work indissolubly connected with his name. A more 
perfect performance even Herr Joachim has never given us, nor has 
the Monday Popular audience ever more lustily expressed the 
questionable approval which imposes a double task. The pianist was 
Miss Marie Krebs, who revived Clementi’s Sonata in C major 
(Op. 34) after seventeen years of abeyance, it having been last 
played in St James’s Hall by Mdme Arabella Goddard during 
the season of 1860. Although not the best of the master’s composi- 
tions for the pianoforte, this sonata is quite worthy of more frequent 
hearing, if only by reason of a slow movement remarkable—being 
Clementi’s—for depth of sentiment. The full beauty of this part of 
the work was not brought out as it should have been, chiefly because 
the tempo was unduly hurried; but, in the opening and closing 
movements, Miss Krebs’ agile fingers and neat execution did ample 
justice to her theme. Mr Lloyd sang Beethoven’s ‘‘ Quail,” and 
Gounod’s ‘‘ When thou art nigh,” in his best style, to the accompani- 
ment of Sir Julius Benedict.—D. 7., Feb. 7. 





ST GEORGE'S HALL, LIVERPOOL. 
Programme of the Organ Recitals by Mr W. T. Best. 

TuurspaYy Evenine, Fesrvuary 8th:— 
Overture, Rosamunde a Schubert. 
Sérénade, “ Mira la bianca luna” Rossini. 
Organ Concerto (C minor) Handel. 
Priére, pour l'Orgue ian kes A. Guilmant, 
Sarabande, from the Violin Sonatas ) Bach. 
Alla Breve for the Organ (D major) § 
March, Egmont... Y “2 aed = ... Beethoven. 

SaTURDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 10th:— 

Organ Concerto (F major) Handel. 











Pracue.—Die Konigin von Saba is in rehearsal here. - 

LarpacH.—The oldest musical society in Germany, the “ Phil- 
harmoniker,” celebrated its 150th anniversary on the 22nd ult. 

Smyrna.—An Italian opera company has been performing here, 
After the 14th March, a series of representations will be given by 
the French opera company now at Athens, 
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POPULAR CONCERTS FOR 1877. F 
(RETROSPECT.) 

At Monday’s Popular Concert, January 8th, first of the new year, 
Mr Arthur Chappell made his patrons an acceptable gift in the 
shape of another previously unheard quartet by Haydn—the C 
major, Op. 50 (No. 2). As fresh, ingenious, and charming as any of 
its companions, this quartet, finely played by MM. Straus, Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti, was heard with undiminished interest from one 
end to the other. No fitter antidote for much that has recently 
tended to corrupt the public taste could be found than the vigorous 
music of Haydn, the frequent recourse to which just now is a healthy 
and re-assuring symptom. ‘‘ The more of Haydn the better” cannot 
be urged too often in the interests of genuine art. Mozart's 
Divertimento in B flat for stringed instruments, one of his early 
Salzburg productions, but not the less graceful and attractive on that 
account, was also in the programme. ‘The pianist was Mdlle Marie 
Krebs, who gave weight and dignity to her first appearance by what 
was on the whole an admirable performance of Beethoven’s ‘‘ Sonata 
Appassionata’”’—thus baptised by Cranz, the Hamburg publisher, 
though styled simply, ‘‘ Sonata in F minor, Op. 57,” by its composer. 
We thought that Mdlle Krebs made a little too much out of the 
unpretentious andante, as though to exhibit what Moliére, in the 
Precieuses Ridicules, denominates ‘‘le beau de la chose ;” but the 
first and third movements (the last taken at a prodigious pace) were 
beyond criticism. Mdlle Krebs also joined Signor Piatti in 
Beethoven’s early sonata for pianoforte and violoncello (F major)—a 
performance in all respects excellent. The vocalist was Mdlle Thekla 
Friedliinder, who gave songs by J. 8S. Bach, Schubert, and Schumann 
in a pure and expressive style, accompanied by Mr Zerbini. 

An important new feature at the concert on Monday the 15th was 
the Licheslieder-Walzer of Johannes Brahms. This consists of no 
fewer than eighteen numbers, arranged for two performers on the 
pianoforte, with a quartet of voices ad libitum. So long and 
uninterrupted a series of movements in three-four measure might 
threaten to become monotonous ; but Herr Brahms has so cleverly 
varied their character and rhythmical structure, and so sympatheti- 
cally caught the spirit of the verses (from the Polydora of Daumer) 
to which they are allied, that little or no sense of monotony is 
incurred. The idea is happy, if not quite new, Spohr, in his charm- 
ing Lied, ‘‘ Beneath the silver beams of Luna,” and others of the 
kind, having anticipated it. The performance was excellent on all 
hands, the pianoforte part being very effectively played by Mdlle 
Marie Krebs and Miss Agnes Zimmermann, and the parts for voices 
admirably rendered by Mdlles Liwe and Redeker, Messrs Shake- 
speare and Pyatt. The audience were evidently pleased both with 
the composition and its rendering. Another novelty was Chopin’s 
Rondo in C for two pianofortes, which, however brilliantly executed 
by the two ladies just named, did not impress us greatly. Far better 
than either Brahms or Chopin was Mendelssohn, represented by his 
early quartet in E flat (Op 12), which could hardly have heen 
interpreted more conformably with the spirit of its composer than by 
Messrs Henry Holmes, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. The delicious 
canzonetta in G minor was, as usual, encored. This was the 
eighteenth performance of the same quartet at St James’s Hall. 
Two of Schumann’s charming ‘‘ Spanisches Liederspiel ” (to Geibel’s 
poetry), for four voices and accompaniment for two performers, were 
also contributed. The concert, one of the most attractive of the 
series, ended with Beethoven’s trio in G for pianoforte and stringed 
instruments, played by Mdlle Krebs, Mr Holmes, and Signor Piatti. 

At the next Saturday afternoon’s concert Signor Piatti introduced a 
somewhat dry sonata by Giorgio Antoniotti, a Milanese virtuoso of the 
seventeenth century. Originally composed for that almost exploded 
instrument the viol da gamba, it suits the violoncello just as well ; 
and Signor Piatti, accompanied by Sir Julius Benedict, played it to 
perfection. The pianist was Mdlle Marie Krebs, who gave Beethoven's 
sonata, Les Adieux, 1’ Absence, et le Rétour, about which so many 
fantastic legends have been written, with great spirit and brilliancy. 
The concert began with Mendelssohn’s quintet in B flat, always 
interesting as having been the first piece in the programme of the 
first Monday Popular Concert (Feb. 14, 1859). It was finely 
executed by MM. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, Burnett, and Piatti, two of 
whom by the way—the second and last mentioned—took part in the 
same quintet on the occasion to which werefer, eighteen yearsago, when 
M. Wieniawski was principal violin and Mr Doyle viola. Monday’s 
concert (Jan. 22) began with the first of the three quartets dedicated 
by Beethoven to Count Rasumowski (that in F), which, admirable 
as they are, is not excelled by either of its followers. It was in this 
quartet, as in his Sinfonia Eroica for the orchestra, that Beethoven 
declared his independence of all previous models, and invented a 
new art-world of his own. The Thirty-two Variations on an original 


theme in C minor, for pianoforte alone, which immediately succeeded 








the Rasumowski quartets, proclaim an equal independence, Only 
Beethoven could have imagined them. These were given with won- 
derful spirit by Mdlle Krebs, who also joined Signor Piatti in Men- 
delssohn’s J'ema con variazioni, for pianoforte and violoncello 
(originally composed for his brother Paul), and Herr Straus in one 
of the early violin sonatas (D) dedicated by Beethoven to his quasi- 
instructor, Antonio Salieri. At both these concerts the singers 
were German—Mdlle Redeker on Saturday, Mdlles Thekla Fried- 
lander and Redeker on Monday ; and at both we had exclusively 
German songs, in the German language. Surely there are some 
English, French, Italian, and even Spanish songs worth an occa- 
sional hearing. This perpetual adherence to the German Lied smacks 
a little too much of the ‘‘towjours perdrix.” We don’t object to 
Schumann and Brahms—far less to Schubert; but a change now 
and then would be agreeable to Mr Chappell’s audience, even at the 
sacrifice of Lassen, Rubinstein, and others who could be named. 

At the concert on Saturday (Jan. 27) a hitherto unknown quartet 
by Mozart was introduced. By ‘‘unknown” we mean to a 
large majority of the English musical public, few of whom are aware 
that, besides the familiar ‘‘ten,” published in score, Mozart wrote 
two-and-twenty others. The one introduced by Mr Chappell on 
the present occasion was composed in 1773, nine years before the 
celebrated set of six dedicated to Haydn, by which Mozart, as a 
writer of quartets, is chiefly recognised. The key is D minor, and, 
though of quite independent construction, the period at which it 
appeared borne in mind, the quartet in D minor is a masterpiece. 
The jinale, an elaborately developed fugue, will be less readily 
understood than what preceded it. The second movement, andante 
grazioso, full of the Orphean melody which invariably distinguishes 
the Salzburg musician, was encored, and the entire quartet warmly 
received. It is a welcome addition to a repertory already extensive 
without parallel. The Liebeslieder- Walzer, by Brahms, were re- 
peated, with the same performers, vocal and instrumental ; and so 
was the duet for two pianofortes by wore eg (played again by Misses 
Krebs and Zimmermann)—though hardly, we think, with equally 
good reason. Monday evening’s concert (Jan. 29) began with Schu- 
mann’s third quartet (A major), in some respects the most laboured 
and least engaging of the series of three dedicated to Mendelssohn. 
The jinale, notwithstanding the several episodes, is intolerably 
monotonous. The sonata was Beethoven’s No. 3 of the set inscribed 
to Haydn, played with great vigour and mechanical correctness by 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann. No. 5 of Spohr’s last’set of Salon-Stiicke 
for violin, a somewhat cloying composition, was introduced by Mr 
Henry Holmes (one of Spohr’s most valued Prpila)s and the concert 
ended with Schubert’s interesting trio in B flat for piano, violin, and 
violoncello, about which, and its companion in KE flat, Schumann, in 
his Gesammelte Schriften, indulges in such singular rhapsodies. Four 
vocal duets (all German, of course) were introduced by two German 
ladies (Mdlles Friedliinder and Redeker), the last of which, Rubin- 
stein’s ‘‘ Nachtlied,” obtained an encore. Sir Julius Benedict was 
the accompanist. At the concert on a (Feb. 3) Mdlle Marie 
Krebs played Dussek’s magnificent sonata, the Plus Ultra. Better 
late than never. We may hope now to hear, occasionally, more 
from the extensive repertory of Mdme Arabella Goddard. 


(Z'o be continued. ) 





TO JOHN PARRY, 


Parry, we are loath to let you go; 
For years we have been saying No, 
Waiting till we could find another. 
Where didst thou get the schooling 
Of thy sweet, gentle fooling ? 
Hast thou no pupil left, or brother ? 
No! To the future and the past farewell ! 
None but thyself can be thy parallel. 

Benwell. 








3AYONNE. —Giroflé-Girofla has been brought out with success. 
Carn.—A subscription has been set on foot by the Society of Fine 
Arts for the purpose of erecting a monument to Auber. 
Tournat.—A comic opera, La fausse Alerte, words by M. Auguste 
Mesdagh, music by M. Henri Blot, has been produced, 
AMSTERDAM.—The Evenings of Classical Music at the Palais de 
I'Industrie are well attended, the audiences numbering from three 
to four thousand. The orchestra, directed by M. Coen, is good, 
while the selections furnish evidence of discrimination. One of the 
latest programmes was as follows :—Overture, ‘‘Meeresstille,” 
Mendelssohn ; Seventh Symphony, Beethoven ; Overture, Der 
Freischiitz, Weber; ‘‘Festouvertiire,” Reinecke ; Andante, Haydn ; 
Capriccio, Niels Gade ; Adagio and Minuetto, Beethoven. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


The concert on Saturday afternoon was interesting for more reasons 
than one. It was the first of the new year; the programme was 
selected exclusively from the vocal and instrumental works of 
Mendelssohn ; and the incomparable violinist, Herr Joseph Joachim, 
made his always welcome début for the season. These facts sufti- 
ciently account for the crowded attendance. The weather, moreover, 
being favourable, no inducement was wanting to tempt musical 
amateurs to Sydenham. 

That Mendelssohn was born on the 3rd of February, 1809, all 
who, appreciating his music at its worth, rank him among the 
very greatest of composers, are aware ; and it was no less fitting 
than graceful on the part of those in authority so to arrange their 
programme as to make it, to the best of their ability, commemorative 
of an event of such importance to art. Beethoven alone excepted, 
no one has helped more towards making the Crystal Palace Concerts, 
n their most legitimate features, attractive to the public than 
Mendelssohn. The programme of Saturday offers an excellent idea 
of the varied phases in the composer’s many-sided talent, but might 
with greater advantage, we think, have been so devised as to repre- 
sent his progress from early youth to maturity. It is, at any rate, 
well worth quoting :— 

Overture, Ruy Blas; Part-song, ‘‘For the New Year”; Air, 
‘“‘Then shall the righteous” (£lijah); Concerto for violin and 
orchestra; Part-song, ‘‘The Wandering Minstrel”; Song, ‘The 
Garland”; Adagio in E flat, from an unpublished symphony, written 
for quintet of strings and solo violin (first time of performance) ; 
Part-song, ‘‘ Remembrance ” ; The Scotch Symphony. 

The adagio in E flat, from the early symphony—the ‘‘ No. 12,” in 
F—should certainly have come first, and doubtless would have 
headed the programme, but for the sake of Herr Joachim, who 
undertook the violin solos, and had also the more responsible task 
before him of playing the concerto. Beyond that, little mattered. 
First, or last, the unknown movement would have been welcome, 
and doubly so had the entire symphony been produced—an example 
of precocity for which scarcely a parallel could be cited. In his 
remarks upon this adagio, ‘‘G,” the always well-informed annotator 
of the Crystal Palace programmes, furnishes his readers with a very 
interesting catalogue of the twelve early symphonies of Mendelssohn, 
now, with the remainder of his manuscript compositions, deposited 
in the Imperial Library at Berlin, where every amateur may obtain 
access to them. The specimen brought forward on Saturday can 
only have engendered a strong desire on the part of the audience to 
know the entire work, of which it forms the third in a series of five 
movements. Beautiful from beginning to end, it is not the less 
valuable on account of the manifest indications as to how the 
aspiring young musician was influenced by the example and attracted 
by the ideas of composers whom he naturally must have regarded 
with veneration. Scored for quintet of stringed instruments, with 
solo obbligato for violin as principal feature, the adayio has quite a 
solemn effect, and the studied carefulness of the execution brought 
all its merits conspicuously into light. Herr Joachim’s interpretation 
of the solo part for leading violin was worthy himself and the 
master to whom in his early youth he owed so much, and who 
entertained for him so deep and lasting a regard. Let us hope that 
henceforth there may be no further obstacles to the musical world’s 
becoming acquainted with all that, under any circumstances, may be 
presentable among these much-coveted relics of one who, though 
early taken away, crowned his life work with an inspiration so noble 
as the oratorio of Hlijah. Given the dates of production, and 
whatever their respective merits, they can only be instructive, as 
landmarks in the career of one of the most remarkable geniuses to be 
named in the annals of the nineteenth century. 

How Herr Joachim plays the violin concerto—the only one pub- 
lished, although we find another, in D minor, among the manu- 
scripts—is unnecessary tosay. To render it more perfectly seems to 
us impossible. A peculiar interest must always be attached to this 
concerto when publicly introduced by the Hungarian violinist. The 
last concert to which Mendelssohn himself ever listened was held at 





the Leipsic Gewandhaus in 1847, a very short time before his death, 
when Joachim, still a boy, was the executant. Often as it has been 
heard in this country, where it was first brought forward at a Phil- 
harmonic concert, in 1846, by the Italian virtuoso, Camillo Sivori 
(shortly before the production of Zlijah at Birmingham), it always 
sounds fresh and young, and on Saturday, as may be imagined, was 
more than ordinarily welcome. The warmth of his reception ap- 
peared at first somewhat to disturb the constitutional equanimity of 
Herr Joachim ; but he was soon thoroughly master of his exceptional 
means, and played more magnificently than ever. His delivery of 
the exquisite andante in C major sounded almost like an elegiac 
tribute to the master whom he loved so much, and the irresistible 
Jinale given, in accordance with Mendelssohn’s own idea, ‘‘ as quick 
as possible,” an essential condition of the Mendelssohnian family of 
scherzos, where rapidity and accuracy can be combined, both asto- 
nished and enraptured everybody, and the customary enthusiastic 
demonstration followed. About the Ruy Blas overture and the 
symphony in A minor (‘‘Scotch”’) to write a single word that has 
not been written over and over again would be difficult ; but to say 
that they have never in our remembrance, here or elsewhere, been 
more splendidly executed than on the present occasion, by the or- 
chestra under the direction of Herr August Manns, is only a just 
tribute to the admirable conductor and the skilled professors who 
follow the indications of his bdton. The overture was, indeed, as 
impressive a beginning as the symphony was a triumphant climax. 
Thetwosolo songs, both familiar, were given by Mr Edward Lloyd with 
the utmost care and artistic taste ; and though the part-songs, here 
and there, would have fared the better for a little more delicate 
attention to light and shade, they were for the most part delivered 
by the choir with commendable earnestness and spirit. Altogether 
the concert was thoroughly enjoyable, and worthy the musical repu- 
tation the Crystal Palace has so honourably earned.—Times. 





Vines for Music. 


GOOD NIGHT.* 


The day to silence passes 
In passionless repose ; 
Amid the dew-steeped grasses 
The daisy-petals close. 
The balmy air is wasting 
Its sighs in shadow-light; 
Our hour of bliss is hast’ning— 
Good night! Good night ! 


I linger in the shadows, 
I watch the daylight die, 
While o'er the dusky meadows 
The breezes pause and sigh. 
O’er copse and hazel-cover, 
Sweeps on the dark-robed night ; 
Farewell; the day is over, 


And our delight ! 


Beyond the rolling waters 
The golden sun has fled, 
And ev’ning’s star-crowned daughters 
Light earth and sky instead. 
Yet waiting—still together 
I whisper.—Wrong or right ? 
“Qh! that it were for ever ! 
And no—Good night! ” 
“Riva.” 





* Copyright. 








Venice.—A Politeama is in course of erection on the Lido. 

Pavra.—Signor Fraschini has presented the Corporation with 2,000 
francs, towards repairing the theatre which bears his name. 

Hanover.—It was determined in 1872 to erect a monument to 
Heinrich Marschner. Since then the Committee, with Count 
Bennigsen as chairman, and Mdlle Hartzer, of _Berlin, the artist 
chosen to carry out the design, have laboured incessantly. If no 
obstacle should arise, the inauguration will take place on the 30th 
May, when a Marschner Concert will be given in the Theatre Royal. 
Herr Joachim will play, which, it is expected, will bring in the sum 
required, and even more, 
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“Tiger” Muses on bis Birthday. 


Who nurs’d me in my infant days, 
Put up with all my little ways, 
And, if I snarl'd, would sing my praise ? 
Louise. 
Who watch’d my slumbers night by night, 
And, when I gasp’d, jump’d up in fright, 
Or kiss'd me if I tried to bite ? 
Louisa. 


Who call’d in doctors by the score, 
Though only once she heard me snore, 


And vow'd I lay at Death’s own door ? 
Louisa. 


Who gave me many a nasty mess 

(All for my good I must confess), 

And risk’d my loving her the less ? 
Louisa. 


Who wash’d and comb’d me, ‘gainat my will, 
And, more’s the pity, does so still, 
Although, being old, I take it ill ? 
Louisa. 
Who thron’d me on his manly breast, 
Where, like a king, I bark’d my ‘heat, 
And none dare treat it as a jeat ? 
Dy Jarrett. 


Who took my part, no matter what 
The deed of sin they caught me at, 
While tid-bits from his plate I gat? 
Dy Jarrett. 
Who thinks that I can do no wrong ; 
That, through the ages fam'd in song, 
I ought to history belong ? 
Wy Jarrett. 


Who always, with protecting hand, 
A smiling face and mien so bland, 
Has help'd me to each ill withstand ? 
Dear Duncan. 


Who, though he never fed me much, 
Has given me many a loving touch 
With fingers I have sought to clutch ? 
Dear Duncan. 


Who on the table made me dance, 
As though I were a dog of France, 
With inborn tendencies to prance ? 
Div Jimmy. 
Who, when I ‘‘ begged" upon the floor 
Till all my hinder parts were sore, 
Said ‘‘ Mister Tiger, there's the door" ? 
Did Jimmy. 
Who, in his paper, laugh’d at me, 
And tried his best to funny be, 
With jokes the public couldn't see ? 
Div Jimmy. 
_ — in tother world we meet, 
y teeth being sound, my legs being fleet, 
Shall I in painful Fashion greet ? ‘th 
Div Jimmy. 


Who'll sing my dirge when I am dead ; 
Who for good rhymes will rack his head, 
And, finding none, use bad instead ? 

Dy Poet. 


ne, in consequence of grave indisposition, been unable to 
hold Court Plenary on the recent anniversary of his birthday, accord- 
ing to ancient custom, Major-General Tiger, under the weight of 
ten long years, well spent, retired to his private apartments, and, 
half sleeping (though wide-awake on emergency), mused as his 
faithful Poet-Laureate (“ J. B.”) sets forth above.—D. P.] 





I ses to my mate, I ses, 

Them Turkeys is spirited chaps, 

To throw up their Hatts and Midhats, 

And pluckily stick to the Fez. 
Benwellwellben. 








MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 
ST JAMES’S HALL. 
aii ee aR i 8 


THE TWENTY-THIRD CONCERT, 
MONDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 12, 1877. 
To commence at Hight o'clock precisely. 





1876-7. 








Programme. 
PART I. 
QUARTET, in E flat, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
—MM. um. L. Ries, ZERBINI, and PIATTI... oe 
“Star vicino” pe ssid : wae os 
SONGS { “ Suol dar la vita all’or” a ae A 
Mr McGuckrn. 
THREE SKETCHES, “‘ The Lake, the Millstream, and the Foun- 
tain,” for pianoforte alone—Mdlle MARIE KREBS , Sterndale Bennett. 
PART II. 
SONATA, in D minor, Op. 121, for pianoforte and violin—Mdlle 
Marie Kress and Herr JoAcui™ ..., Pe suk Mel ... Schumann, 
SONG, ‘‘ The Garland ”"—Mr McGuckIn is ae es ... Mendelssohn, 
QUARTET, in D major, Op. 64, No. 1, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. JoacuiM, L. Rres, ZERBINI, and Prattr ... Haydn. 
Conductor ... . Sir Juttus Benepicr. 


SATURDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 10, 1877. 


To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 


— ini, 
oe ; ... Salvator Rosa, 
bee Ps ... Buononcini, 











jProgramme. 
QUARTET, in B flat, Op. 18, No. 6, for two violins, viola, and 
violoncello—MM. Joacuim, L. Rres, ZERBINI, and Prati... Beethoven. 
SONG, ‘In a distant land "—Miss Gowa err ae. 
SONATA, in A minor, Op, 42, for pianoforte alone—Miss AGNES 


ZIMMERMANN _... a hes ane en “ai ny ... Schubert, 
SONATA, ‘Il Trillo del Diavolo,” for violin, with pianoforte , 
accompaniment—Herr JOACHIM as pe aa pa ... Tartini, 
SONGS { **Tch liebe dich” ... ie i ms ta ... Beethoven. 
“‘ Mein Schatz ist auf der Wanderschaft” ... .» Franz. 
Miss Gowa. 
QUARTET, in E flat, Op. 47, for pianoforte, violin, viola, and 
violoncello—Miss AGNES ZIMMERMANN, MM. JoacHIM, 
ZERBINI, and PIaTII... se ws ... Schumann. 


at Sir JuLius BENEDICT. 


DEATHS. 

On the 25th Jan., at his residence, in Paris, Henrt Drspuaces, of 
the Royal Italian Opera, London, in his 54th year. Friends will 
kindly accept this intimation. 

On February 6th, at 37, Whitfield Street, Tottenham Court Road, 
GrorcE Lewis PAnormo, guitar maker, aged 62. 


Conductor ... 











NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.— The Office of the Musicat. Wor.p is at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.’s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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Episodes on Change. 


ge 


Dr Suirrinc.—I am informed that the New York Music Trade 
Review is about to become exclusively a trade journal, and to 
abandon criticism on music and musicians, 

Dr Quincz.—It is wise in ite generation, The two departments 
were never well fitted. [Zxount severally, 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


Me Mapixson has engaged the charming young singer, Mdlle 
Mila Rodani, for a tour in the provinces, to be followed by some 
performances at Her Majesty’s Opera. There is a talk of Mr 
Mapleson again becoming director of Her Majesty's Theatre in 
the Haymarket, but we cannot vouch for the truth of the rumour. 


Mptie Minnie Hank, the darling of the Berlin, as erewhile 
of the Viennese, ae ee, is likely to be heard in the summer 
season at one of our Italian Operahouses this year. She will be 
welcome back to England, none having forgotten the satisfaction 
she gave, when quite a young girl, at the late Her Majesty's 
Theatre, some time ago. 








Tux success of Mdlle Albani at the Paris Italian Opera is en- 
hanced by her appearance as the heroine of Bellini’s Sonnambula. 
The young Canadian songstress has been an opportune acquisition 
to M. Léon Escudier. The recent ineffective performances, by a 
new company of Verdi's Aida went far to weaken the attraction 
of that much-vaunted opera. 





Onx evening, as we gather from the same authority, the con- 
versation turned at a party on the new thoroughfares opened round 
the Grand-Opéra. Great praise was awarded the Prefect of the 
Seine for bestowing on those nearest the theatre the names of 
authors recently deceased. “By the way,” said one of those 
present, “you, too, M. Auber, have a street called after you, 
though you are still alive and well.” ‘‘Oh!” replied the 
composer, ‘“ M. Hausmann has given me credit.” 





THE connection which existed between Auber and Scribe was 
the result of chance, A letter written by the latter to the former, 
as we learn from the Journal de Musique, was the means destined 
to bring together these two celebrated men, who ever after 
remained true to their old friendship. Scribe wrote to Auber, 
whom he had then never seen : 

“*Sir,—Will you allow me to place in a vaudeville Iam now writing 
for the Théatre de Madame your pretty rondo, so justly popular, of 
La Bergére Chatelaine? I will not disguise from you, Sir, the fact 
that I have guaranteed to my manager the success of the piece, and 
to enable me to keep my word I relied upon your charming music.” 
To this prose madrigal the composer replied by another madrigal, 
as follows: 

; ph rondo, Sir, is not worth much, and your wit does not stand 
in need of my feeble assistance. But if, with the permission you 
demand, and which you do not require, I could lend you Mdme 
Boulanger’s pretty voice and pretty face, I think we should both 
make a good thing of it.” 

Such was the starting point of a professional alliance of nearly 
forty years, and enrich the repertories of two styles. 





Onz more anecdote, also from the Journal de Musique, con- 
cerning the same master, and we have done—for this week. In 
1867, a prize was offered in Paris for the best Cantata. A number 
of such compositions were sent in, and Auber was on the Committee 
appointed to decide who was entitled to the prize. One of the 

antatas was very fearful, but the Committee were undergoing it 
bravely, when suddenly the member who was at the piano stopped. 
“What's the matter?” inquired Auber. “The writer has not 
marked the tempo of this interlude, and I was just thinking how 
I should take it.” “My dear sir, since he has not marked the 
tempo, profit by the fact, and take it as quickly as you can.” 


Tue Neue Berliner Musikzeitung gives the following inte- 
resting particulars respecting Spontini’s Ferdinand Cortez, which 
has just been brought out again, or revived, as it is termed, at the 
Royal Operahouse, Berlin: “ Cortez, composed as far back as 1809, 
was produced in Berlin for the first time in 1814, on the 14th 
October, the birthday of the then Crown Prince, afterwards King 
Friedrich Wilhelm IV. On that occasion it was thus announced : 
‘ Ferdinand Cortez, an Opera in 3 Acts, with Choruses and Dances.’ 
At the very next performance, however, it was advertised as a 
‘ grand opera;’ but it was not till after the fifth representation 
that it was entitled Fernand Cortes. In the year 1818, Spontini 
introduced into it several alterations, and in 1824—he having 
been summoned, in 1820, to Berlin as Director-General of Music 











—subjected it to still further revision. The third act especially 
was much altered, and the entire opera put on the stage afresh, 
the end particularly becoming quite different to what it was 
before. The two principal characters, Cortez and Aruazili, have 
been played by all kinds of artists, among them being some of the 
most popular. The part of the hero has been sustained most 
frequently in Berlin by Eunicke, who sang it nine times; Stiimer, 
ten ; Bader, eighty-seven ; Pfister, seven ; Hoffmann, twelve; Wo- 
worsky, six; and Niemann, ten. Herr Miller, Herr Krauss, and 
Herr Ditt played it, moreover, as ‘ guests,’ as did also Herr 
Tichatschek in the year 1858. The character of Amazili, too, was 
sung most frequently by the lady who was the original representa- 
tive in Berlin. This was Mad. Schulz, who sang it fifty-four 
times. She was followed by Mdlle Eunicke, Mad. Griinbaun, 
Mdille Sabine Heinefetter, and Mdlle von Schatzel two and three 
times each, as well as by Mad. Schréder-Devrient, twice during a 
starring engagement. Altogether, from 1814 to 1868 the opera 
was played in Berlin 146 times, the performances not being stopped 
even by the fact of the composer’s having fallen into disgrace 
and been dismissed. His later works Nurmahal, Alcidor, and 
Agnes von Hohenstaufen, failed to please the public in an equal 
degree. The composer was accused of assigning too much 
importance to the masses and the instruments, and consequently 
of neglecting melody. This gave rise to differences 
between him and the public, so, having been legally proceeded 
against and condemned for speaking unbecomingly of the King,. 
he turned his back on Berlin and went to Italy. He was 
pardoned in 1842.” 


cantaaigiel 
CONCERTS VARIOUS. 

Mr Aveustus L. Tamptrn’s fourteenth recital took place in the 
‘* Estey” Organ Rooms, on Thursday afternoon, February 8th. 
We subjoin the programme : Preludium ; Gavotte (A. Fiori) ; Song, 
‘*On wings of music,” (Mendelssohn), Mrs Sicklemore ; Legende, 
(Th. Kullak) ; Duets, ‘‘The Angel ” (Rubinstein), and ‘‘ The Tempt- 
ing Flower” (Schumann), Mrs Sicklemore and Mrs Bradshawe- 
McKay; Ave Maria (Arcadelt) ; Aria ‘‘God shall wipe away all tears” 
(Sullivan), Mrs Bradshawe-McKay ; Fantasia, Lucia (Donizetti). 

Tue Lewisham Orchestral Society, conducted by Mr C. Warwick 
Jordan, Mus. Bac., Oxon., gave their first concert on Saturday last. 
The programme comprised numerous classical works, among which 
was the first movement of Beethoven’s Violin Concerto, played by 
Mr Alfred Burnett, leader of the society, and greatly applauded. 
Gounod’s ‘‘La Colombe” was given and encored. Mr John 
Cheshire played Parish-Alvars’ ‘‘Fairy’s Dance” and his own 
Fantasia on airs from Lucia di Lammermoor, with both of which 
the audience were delighted. The vocalists were Mrs Harry 
Brett, Miss Matilda Roby, and Mr W. Webster, Jun. (amateurs). 
The gentleman reflected much credit on his instructor, Mr W. H. 
Cummings. His singing of Rossini’s ‘‘ Miei Rampoli” was so good 
that he was compelled to repeat it. The society deserves every 
encouragement.—(From a Correspondent.) ; 

Tue third annual concert in aid of the funds of the City of 
London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest took place at the 
Shoreditch Town Hall on the 30th January. The director and 
conductor was Sir Julius Benedict, and it can hardly be a matter of 
surprise that an entertainment + a rap by a gentleman with so 
extensive an experience should have resulted in a financial 
and artistic success. By means of this concert, an institution, 
situated not in the ‘onltdet quarter of London, but which for 
the good that it effects deserves to be fostered by all whom Provi- 
dence has blessed with health and riches, is likely, we are informed, 
to be benefited to the extent of about two hundred pounds. The 
artists responding to the call of Sir Julius Benedict (whose zeal 
for the charity, ‘‘ without fee or reward,” was gratefully acknow- 
ledged by one of the hon. secretaries—an announcement cheered 
to the echo by an audience which filled every part of the hall) won 

olden opinions. The vocalists were Misses Catherine Penna, 
ler Davies, Lelia Bertie, Frances Brooke, Annie Butterworth, 
and Mad. Christiani ; Messrs Shakespeare, Guy, Frederic Penna, 
and Maybrick. Miss Albert (Sir Julius Benedict’s pupil) was 
the pianist. The merits of most of these being known, it is not 
requisite to make special reference to their artistic doings ; but the 
progress Miss Albert is making deserves special notice. This young 
artist, who played a Fantasia by Liszt and a ‘‘ Pasquinade” by 
Gottschalk, was called upon to repeat both. The other instru- 
mentalist was Mr Card, who played the flute obbligato part to Sir 
Henry Bishop’s ‘‘Echo Song,” charmingly sung by Miss Catherine 
Penna, Sir Julius Benedict accompanied the v pieces (no Jess 
than twenty-four) with consummate ability. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


Krincston.—Mr H. L. Winter gave a lecture on Friday week, 
on the ‘Rise and Growth of English Church Music,” illustrated 
by anthems by the old English writers, sung by a choir of fifty from 
Albert Hall Choral Society; the solos by Miss Matilda Roby, 
Miss Kate Larner, and Messrs Barnby, Frost, Monk, King, and 
Winter. Mr Edwin Bending presided at the organ.—F. A. J. 

Eprypurcu.—The organ performances of the Professor of Music, 
which are to the University students a very pleasing feature of 
the winter Session, attract large audiences, and are listened to 
with rapt attention. The following selection was played by Sir 
Herbert Oakeley on January 25th :—Pastoral Chorus, ‘‘ Questo e il 
cielo contenti (Alcina), Air, ‘‘ Dove sei, amato bene?” (Rodelinda), 
Fugue, No. 6, C minor (Handel); Terzetto, ‘‘ Most beautiful appear,” 
Air and Chorus, ‘‘The marv’lous work,” Creation (Haydn) ; Andante, 
pianoforte Sonata in F (Mozart) ; Tempo di menuetto, Sonata, piano- 
forte and violin, No. 3, Op. 30 (Beethoven); Prelude and Fugue, 
organ, No. 2, Op. 37 (Mendelssohn); Lied, ‘‘To Sunshine,” No. 4, 
Op. 36, and Friihlingslied, No. 13, Op. 68 (Schumann) ; Two Gavottes 
(Corelli) ; March, Abraham (Molique). 

LrEps.—Mr Ramsden gave, at the last of his annual series of four 
grand concerts, at Victoria Hall; Mendelssohn’s Elijah. St Paul, 
The Messiah, and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony were given at the 
others. Thehallwas crowded. Theinstrumentalists werethe members 
of Mr Charles Hallé’s Manchester orchestra, conducted by himself ; 
the solo singers being Mdmes Edith Wynne and Enriquez, Messrs 
H. Guy and Archibald Ramsden. The Mercury of Febuary 1, says :— 
‘* With regard to the allotment of solos, special interest was taken in 
the fact that Mr Archibald Ramsden had himself undertaken the 
principal part—that of the Prophet. Having gone rather out of 
practice as a public singer, it required no little courage to assume 
this trying réle, but our townsman may fairly be complimented on 
the result. The requisites, which he had evidently not neglected, 
were a careful study of the part and an earnest endeavour to make 
the best of it. His voice is a baritone of good quality, and what it 
may have sometimes lacked in power—at least in the low register— 
was compensated by intelligent declamation. Elijah’s challenge to 


Ahab and the idolatrous priests was admirably realised, as well as | 


the scornful taunts of the Prophet, in the florid air, ‘Is not his 

word like a fire?’ Mr Ramsden’s voice was sometimes rather over- 

weighted by the orchestra ; but the air was deservedly applauded, 
.. while the pathetic and melodious ‘It is enough,’ was given with 
genuine refinement.” 


ces eee 
THE STRAKOSCH OPERAHOUSE. 
(From the ‘New York World.”’) 


The Strakosch Grand Operahouse project seems 
to be meeting with a more cordial support than 
its promoters had expected. It is proposed to locate 
the building up town, somewhere between Thirtieth 
and Fiftieth Streets, in the belief that the wealthy 
people in that neighbourhood will patronise a place 
of amusement near home, and in the expectation 
that such a place would be much used for the pur- 
#22 poses of balls, receptions, and public meetings. The 

' hotel-keepers, jewellers, store-keepers generally, and 
real-estate owners in the upper part of the city have 
made liberal offers of assistance. In fact, the enter- 
#4 prise has already taken such form that a board of 
directors has been appointed to carry the plans 
into execution, and it is claimed that they have received offers of more 
subscriptions than is needed. Among the directors is William H. 
Vanderbilt, who takes great interest in the undertaking, and 
promises material aid to it. There being thus every prospect of 
success, the directors are turning their attention to the question of 
selecting a suitable site for the building. They have been offered 
and will chose one of these three : the large open space opposite the 
Grand Central Depot, Gilmore’s Garden, or Mrs Paran Steven’s lot 
at the corner of Forty-fourth Street and Fifth Avenue. The last is 
most likely to be selected as, owing to its central location in 
the best part of the city, it will be best adapted to the proposed 
building. It is stated on good authority that the new theatre is not 
to be devoted solely to Italian opera, but will be used for French, 
German, and English opera, for dramatic representations, and for 
spectacular performances. In a few days the board of directors will 
make public their plans and expectations. Meanwhile it may be 
said that Mr Arthur Gilman has been selected as the architect of 
the new building, and is now engaged in preparing and submittin 
designs. He proposes to embody in the new edifice the chie 
features of La ey in Milan, the Covent Garden Theatre in London, 
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and the San Carlo in Naples. It is to hold 4,000 people, and the 
leading lines of the auditorium are to be exact copies of those of La 
Scala, which is considered a perfect model of a lyric theatre. The 
contemplated ground dimensions are 200 feet in length by 180 feet in 
width. The distance from the curtain to the back of the boxes will 
be 105 feet, and from the footlights to the rear of the stage 70 feet. 
The width across the auditorium will be about 70 feet. There will 
be five tiers of boxes, all alike, and a gallery, but no proscenium 
boxes. The corridors and entrances will be unusually large, the 
foyer will be very spacious, and the doors will be made four times 
the usual size, so as to afford the greatest possible facility of exit. 
The parquet will be supported on strong cast-iron pillars, and so 
constructed that it can be at any time raised level with the 
stage, though it is some feet below it, thus affording a perfect 
dancing-floor when needed. The exterior will be in grand style and 
highly ornamental, of the same school of architectural decoration as 
the Coyent Garden Theatre. Mr Gilman thinks that, when com- 
pleted, it will be one of the handsomest buildings in the world, and 
a notable addition to the architectural features of the city. Letters 
have been received from well-known singers abroad, inquiring about 
the prospects of the new movement. Among professionals here it 
is thought that if the Strakosch Operahouse should be built it 
would cause a sudden and profitable revival in lyric drama, an 
give a new impetus to theatrical business generally. 


eS 
QUARTET CONCERTS, 

Moved, no doubt, by a desire to place themselves before the public 
as exponents of their art in its highest and most exacting form, 
Messrs Carrodus and Edward Howell, assisted by Mr Val Nicholson 
and Mr Doyle, gave the first of three quartet concerts last evening 
in the Langham Hall. They are to be commended for so doing 
according to the precise degree in which it is better for a man to 
help himself rather than to complain that he can get no assistance 
from others. We may regret the fact, but it is a fact nevertheless, 
that English instrumentalists have small chance of ee heard out- 
side the rank and file of an orchestra. In this position their duty is, 
as far as may be, to make their own opportunity, and to force the 
assertion of their talent where its display is not invited. The 
English artists now in question are men of whose ability their com- 
patriots have no reason to be ashamed. Of some of them, indeed, we 
have long been proud ; nor was this feeling lessened by last night’s 
experience, which proved that all are adequate to the task under- 
taken, and poueees for the severe criticism challenged. The pro- 
gramme opened with Beethoven’s favourite Quartet in G major (Op. 
18)—one of the best known of the six dedicated to Haydn. Through- 
out the performance of this work the ensemble was excellent, the 
‘‘Jead” of Mr Carrodus wanting little of delicacy, and showing 
abundance of vigour, while the whole exhibited a unity of feeling by 
no means to be gained at haphazard. The “virtuosity” of the 
concert-givers had, however, a more complete demonstration in their 
respective solos, Mr Carrodus selecting the Chaconne played by 
Herr Joachim on the previous evening, and Mr Howell a sonata in 
G for violoncello by Boccherini. Each artist obtained an undoubted 
success. As regards the Chaconne, no comparison between the 
Hungarian executant and his English confrére is necessary. They give 
different readings of the work, but both, in the matter of executive 
skill, may claim the highest honours. Mr Carrodus, looking at the 
prodigious difficulty of his task, can expect no ampler or more 
emphatic praise than this. In the old Italian master’s sonata Mr 
Edward Howell displayed to great advantage the beauty and even 
quality of his tone, the precision of his manipulation, and the still 
higher qualities which spring from true artistic taste. On the 
strength of this performance alone he is entitled to high rank, and, 
being still young, to the regard that antieipates yet greater success 
in the future. Both Mr Howell and Mr Carrodus were, it is needless 
to state, loudly applauded by an audience of connoisseurs, The 
vocalist was Mr Lloyd, who sang, charmingly, Loder’s serenade, 
‘** Wake, my love,” and Gounod’s ‘‘ Maid of Athens,” accompanied 
with perfect taste and skill by Mr W. Henry Thomas, who 
also discharged a like duty, not less ably, in the case of Boccherini’s 
sonata.—D. 7'., Feb. 7. 


In ancient Rome, in days gone by, 

All eyes looked where the Bust should lie ; 

So here, in finding Slade set free, 

Lies, beyond doubt, the Palmistry,  Welfben. 





CoPENHAGEN.—On her return from Stockholm, Mdme Trebelli will 
appear at the Theatre Royal, 
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FAURE IN THE FRENCH PROVINCES. 
(Extract from a Letter.) 


After having completed his most successful concert tour, Faure 
is now starring through the departments in some of his most 
famous characters on the lyric stage. Of course, there is but one 
opinion regarding his extraordinary merit, both as an actor and a 
singer. Every person is enraptured with him, and his journey is 
accompanied by a continuous pean, taken up by one set of 
enthusiastic admirers after another, as he proceeds from town to 
town. The various local papers teem with his praise; indeed, it 
would almost seem, to alter one word in Shakspere’s text, 

‘* As though increase of eulogy had grown 
By what it fed on.” 


To give all the favourable articles which have appeared on him 
would be a sheer impossibility, but here are two or three taken at 
hazard from a heap of others I have just read. La Céte d’Or, of 
Dijon, in its notice on the 18th January of the Grand Théatre, 
says :-— 

‘The performance yesterday with Faure in Hamlet was magnifi- 
cent. The house was crammed from pit to gallery. Such an event 
remains in the history of a theatre, and it will not be one of the least 
meritorious acts of M. Défossez, who, by the way, has done so 
many, to have introduced this great, this unrivalled, and this 
marvellous artist on the Dijon stage.—What can be said of Faure 
that has not been said already and repeated a hundred times? He 
occupies in the domain of art so high a position, incontestable and 
uncontested, that any estimate of him becomes superfluous. We can 
understand the enthusiasm he excited in the South and the ovations 
paid him there. He was a king whom the public saluted as he 
passed. We have seen him in nearly all his characters, and it struck 
us that the character which suited him best was Mozart’s Don Juan. 
Don Juan, in our opinion, was for him what Camille, in Les 
Horaces, was for the sublime Rachel—his finest and principal 
creation. But we no longer entertain this somewhat too exclusive 
opinion, When reaching the height it has reached in the present 
instance, art appropriates and enobles all it touches. Faure is now 
decidedly as remarkable in Hamlet as he was and still is in Don 
Juan, Nay, more ; when interpreted by him, Ambroise Thomas’s 
work assumes fresh proportions. Nothing in it appears too long, 
while its defects and shortcomings vanish. We are not going to 
omens Faure with any of the great singers who have lént lustre to 
the French stage. Such comparisons always fail in various points. 
But there is one thing we may say: Never was any artist most 
assuredly so complete. He possesses a delicious organ, flexible and 
sonorous, lending itself to every sentiment and to every passion, 
and, in turn, charming and agitating the spectator to the inmost 
depths of his soul. He possesses an amount of musical science 
beyond which there is nothing, unless it be something superior to 
human perfection. Lastly, he possesses that knowledge of the stage 
which imparts such value to his intonation, his gestures, and the 
play of his features. A singer like Rubini, he is as dramatic as 
‘rédéric Lemaitre. This association, this union, of two natures con- 
stitutes and realises the highest expression of art. The public yes- 
terday understood this. The applause burst forth from all sides to 
re-commence immediately afterwards. From act to act, scene to 
scene, Hamlet was nothing but an ovation to the sovereign artist,” 


Le Bien public of the same date remarks :— 

‘The performance yesterday was a long triumph for the great 
artist, whose reputation no longer requires to be made. Faure is 
decidedly the most accomplished singer, and one of the finest actors 
of the day. The public, who were enthusiastic, overwhelmed him 
with applause and recalled him after every act. It is impossible to 
particularise the passages in which he was more admirable than in 
others. To our idea, he surpassed himself in the duet of the first 
act, and was inimitable in the third. The audience were in ecstacies. 
In the fourth he attained the highest expression of dramatic art. 
It is impossible to move an audience more. Faure’s visit will mark 
an epoch in the annals of our theatre.” 


At Nice Faure selected Donizetti's Favorita for his first appear- 
ance, Le Phare du Littoral, of the 31st January, thus writes :— 

‘*We may as well say at once the great artist’s success was 
colossal. Faure is indisputably the first singer-actor of our epoch. 
His gestures are sober and remarkably appropriate ; his physiognomy 
1s most expressive ; the way in which he emits his voice is charm- 
ing ; and his method is enchanting. He is not an artist to suit that 
section of the public who desire only exaggerated shouts and move- 
ments, No; he isa refined singer, and, in La Favorita, really a 
king. His ‘Pour tant d’amour’ would alone suffice to transport and 





satisfy those most difficult to please. The air was encored. Weare 
happy to know that we shall hear this great artist in Faust.” 

Qua 

MUSIC IN MANCHESTER. 


(From our orrespondent. ) 





Since my last letter we have had a remarkably fine performance 
of Verdi’s Requiem under Mr Hallé’s direction, with Mdme Lem- 
mens-Sherrington, Miss Anna Williams, Mr Lloyd, and Signor 
Foli as the principal singers. It would be a bold prediction to say 
that this Mass will ever rival Rossini’s Stabat Mater in popular 
favour; and the absence of solos of the character of “Cujus 
animam” and “ Pro peccatis” is probably one reason why it will not 
become such a people’s work as Rossini’s noble version of the old 
hymn; but the impression created by the second performance of 
Verdi's Requiem in Manchester was exceedingly favourable, and the 
work was judged on its merits, without the interest which attended 
the performance in London. Last week there was a miscellaneous 
programme at Mr Hallé’s weekly concert. Rubinstein’s “ Ocean” 
Symphony was repeated, and Mr Hallé played in his own irre- 
proachable manner Beethoven’s Sonata in F sharp, Op. 78. The 
singers were Mdme Sinico and Signor Campobello. 

At the Concert Hall last week Mdlle Marie Krebs, who is a great 
favourite here, played Mendelssohn’s G minor Concerto to the 
great delight of a critical audience, and was no less successful 
in a barearolle by Rubinstein and Liszt’s “ Rhapsodie Hon- 
groise.” Miss Julia Gaylord, a member of the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company, whose singing in opera is as much admired here as in 
London, made her début as a concert singer; and Mr Lloyd sang 
several songs, I need notsay how. A fine performance of Gade’s 
Symphony in A minor was one of the treats of the evening. 

During last week there were two very agreeable concerts of 
classical chamber music, one under the direction of M. Hochstetter, 
who was assisted by Signor Risegari, M. Speelman, Herr Otto 
Bernhardt, and M. Vieuxtemps; the other by Mr F. Unger, who 
had the aid of Herr Bauerkeller and M. Vieuxtemps. 

Mr De Jong was unfortunate at his last concert. M. Wieniawski’s 
much-deplored illness prevented that great artist from fulfilling 
his engagement, and Mdme Varley-Liebe, who had been secured 
as a substitute, was also unable to come. Happily the resources 
of the orchestra afforded ample compensation, Mr Van Biene’s 
solo on the violoncello and Mr DeJong’s on the flute being accepted 
without the slightest dissatisfaction. Mr J. F. Barnett’s descriptive 
piece, The Lay of the Last Minstrel, was the most important 
orchestral feature of this concert. The singers were Miss Anna 
Williams and Miss Joyce Maas, who were both successful. 

Herr Joachim will make his first appearance this week at Mr 
Hallé’s concerts. 

Next week Acts and Galatea is promised, with Mdme Lemmens, 
Mr Lloyd, Mr Guy, and Signor Foli. Mr De Jong announces 
as the attraction of his last concert the most popular singer of the 
day—in other words—Mr Sims Reeves. 

Feb. 7. 





Pretrry InNocent.—Mamma, mamma! the Queen is 
going to open Parliament in person. 

Mamma.—Indeed ? Are Beatrice and Arthur going to 
be married ? Benwell. 


Ar a meeting of Welsh gentlemen held at 7, Queen Victoria Street, 
Mr John Thomas, of the Royal Academy of Music, read a statement 
containing the following remarks :—‘‘ The results of the Scholarship 
have been gratifying in every way, for not only has it been the 
means of affording the successful candidate, Miss Mary Davies, a 
superior musical education at the Royal Academy of Music for three 
years—which has already enabled her greatly to distinguish herself 
in her profession—but it has acted as a powerful incentive to other 
competitors, the competition =e so much talent among them, 
and eliciting such high encomiums from the Board of Professors, 
that they were induced, one and all, to enter the Royal Academy of 
Music, and are already recognised among the most promising of the 
300 students in the institution.” It may further be stated that 
Miss Mary Davies, during the period of her scholarship, was 
awarded the bronze and silver medals of the Royal Academy and 
the Parepa-Rosa gold medal, ‘‘as the most accomplished vocalist in 
the institution.” Mr Thomas proposes to collect the sum of £1,000 
for founding a permanent scholarship in connection with Wales. 
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CARRODUS. 
(From the Glasgow ** Bailie.”) 


Interesting himself as he does mainly in the graver concerns of 
his native city, 7'he Bailie yet makes it a duty, as well as finds it a 
pleasure, in common he believes with the wiser of his brethren on 
the bench, to take paternal note of the recreations of his fellow 
citizens, and his worship knows no purer or more elevating enjoy- 
ment than in listening to music of a high class, interpreted, as at 
present amongst us, by executants of skill, taste, and experience. 
The Bailie seldom misses a night at the choral or orchestral con- 
certs, and he notices with gratification the increasing appreciation 
in which the instrumental music itself is being held ; for a growing 
liking for that department of the art, which is illustrative for the 
most part of ideas in the abstract, argues a growing refinement of 
taste and an increasing apprehension of musical form and expression. 
Having been an enthusiastic tiddle-player in his young days, and 
occasionally yet solacing himself with a tune on the tenor when the 
cares of office press heavily, it is not to be wondered at that among 
all the instruments of the orchestra 7’he Bailie feels the deepest 
interest in the violin; and it is therefore, also, with peculiar pleasure 
to himself, as well as in response to what must be the desire of his 
readers, that the principal violin of the Glasgow resident orchestra, 
or ‘‘leader,” as he is technically called, Mr John T. Carrodus, is 
this week placed in his worship’s portrait gallery. This dis- 
tinguished player is a native of Keighley, a flourishing Yorkshire 
town, mainly engaged in worsted manufactures, and rather noted of 
late for its spirited but mistaken resistance to vaccination. Keighley, 
it may be remembered, is close to Haworth, the home of the Brontés. 
‘* The voice of the inhabitants,” Mrs Gaskell observes in the descrip- 
tion of that town in her Life of Charlotte Bronté, ‘‘are hard, and 
their tones discordant, promising little of the musical taste that 
distinguishes the district, and which has already furnished a 
Carrodus to the musical world.” The rather Latin-like cognomen 
of our violinist, suggesting, indeed, to most people, morte “1 the 
foreign rather than the native artist, is, it would seem, a corruption 
of Carruthers—a family of that name having migrated into York- 
shire some time during the last century from Dumfriesshire ; which 
is another proof, by-the-bye, that a little genealogical study will 
decide every distinguished man to have been a Scotchman. The 
elder Carrodus, who was in business at Keighley, was the musical 
spirit of the town, a violin player, and the leader of its choral 
society ; and his son showing a decided taste for the violin at an 
early age, it was resolved that he should follow as a profession the 
art his father was so devoted to. The future concerto-player studied 
eight and even ten hours a-day, making rapid progress. He made 
his first public appearance in his native town, when he played one of 
De Beriot’s solos—at the time very popular ; and, obtaining an in- 
troduction to Molique, he went to London—when only twelve years 
of age—for lessons from that famous German violinist and composer, 
who was temporarily resident there and in the zeinth of his fame. 
Molique was at that time concert master at Stuttgart to the Duke 
of Wurtemberg, and was so pleased with the skill of his pupil (who 
could essay his own most difficult compositions), and the progress 
he was making, that, requiring to return to his home duties, the 
warm-hearted master offered to give the lad gratuitous lessons if he 
would accompany him to Germany, which our violinist did, being 
there during the eventful year 1848, and remaining till of the age of 
seventeen or eighteen, studying both the violin and musical com- 

ition. The first orchestral engagement he obtained on his return 
ome was, it is interesting to know, in Glasgow, in the winter of 
1851, under Julian Adams, then giving concerts somewhat a la 
Jullien, Mr Carrodus took further instruction from Molique, who 
had become permanently resident in London, and he was next 
engaged—a step higher—for the first Bradford Musical Festival, 
under the conductorship of Costa, when he played a solo by his 
musical mentor and favourite composer. Costa, not then knighted, 
marked his approval of the playing of Carrodus by at once engaging 
him for the orchestra of the Royal Italian Opera at Covent Garden, 
where he entered in the rear rank of the first violins, with many 
eminent players as his compeers, besides becoming a member of the 
principal societies in London. His first important appearance in the 
metropolis, as a soloist, was at one of the concerts of the once cele- 
brated, but now defunct, ‘‘ Musical Society of London,” conducted 
by the late Alfred Mellon. It was a surprise to most people that 
there was one in the ranks of the orchestra capable of executing the 
difficult solo music performed, and it was not long ere the appoint- 
ment was offered and accepted of leading violin at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre under Signor Arditi. There at this historical house, so full 
of vicissitudes and odd experiences, Mr Carrodus remained a few 
years, and then transferred his services back to ‘‘the other house ” 
(Covent Garden) as leader (in place of sixteenth when he entered), 





and that post Mr Carrodus now holds. The career of Mr Carrodus 
is a splendid example of talent, industry and determination. He 
has now attained a position among the masters of the violin, the 
first of instruments, which entitles him to a place in the long roll of 
distinguished players, Continental and British. It is no exaggeration to 
say that in John Carrodus we have probably the best and most 
valuable exponent of the English school of violin playing. Mr 
Carrodus was fortunate in his master, and, following that distin- 
guished example, he has never at any time yielded to ad captandum 
“trick playing,” but has continued to respect and to hold his place, 
not only as a soloist of the best class, but as a leader on whom the 
fullest dependence can be placed for orchestral steadiness, firmness, 
judgment, absence of mannerism and eccentricity. 


—o—__ 
Dr Hans bon Bulow. 
(From the ‘* Music Trade Review.”) 


The advent of Mdme Annette Essipoff, the Russian pianist, 
brings to mind the appearance here, just one year ago, of Dr 
Hans von Biilow. The Doctor had been in New York only a day 
or two when he was one of the best-hated men in the city, and not 
only in the city, but in the country. The reason for this can 
be told easily. On the 16th of November, 1875, a Sun reporter 
called on Dr von Biilow, and the result of his conversation 
was published accurately in the Sun of the 17th. Few newspaper 
articles of the kind have been more widely disseminated or more 
powerful in their influence. The interview was copied—or portions 
of it at least—in most of the American journals, in most of the 
German-American papers, and garbled portions found their way 
across the sea, and were printed in English,* French, and German 
journals there. The cause of this is plain. Bad news travels 
quickly. Dr von Biilow, rising from a short nap, to keep his 
appointment with the writer of the article, feeling rather cross, a 
privilege of genius, poured forth in a voluble flood of broken 
Knglish the story of his trials here in America—trials which 
he ascribed principally to the beer-drinking habits of his 
countrymen, the Germans, be-rating soundly both habit and 
people. His unfortunate misunderstanding with the late Mr 
Bergmann was told at length; and he went so far as to style 
certain very influential Germans in this city “no gentlemen.” 
Then he attacked Mdme Arabella Goddard, the English pianist 
(what a pity!—D. P.). He eg | found words of praise for 
America and Americans, whom he lauded unreservedly (of course). 
The result was something quite unexpected to the doughty 
doctor of music, who, until then, had not fully appreciated the far- 
reaching power of the American press(!). His manager, the 
gentleman to whom we owe the pleasure of hearing most of 
the musical celebrities of the day, among them the great 
Rubinstein (!) and the charming Kssipoff (Hear, hear !), tells an 
interesting story of the causes that led to Von Biilow’s remark- 
able conversation and the results that followed the report of it in 
the Sun. 

‘Dr von Biilow,” says this gentleman, ‘‘came to America with 
pleasant anticipations, He hoped to leave behind him for a time his 
sorrows and troubles, and add new laurels to his already great name 
as a musician. I went to Boston to meet him, and gree 
him on shipboard. It was a lovely October day. The air was 
superb, and Von Biilow was exhilarated and delighted. We drove 
to his rooms, which were in a private house on Beacon Street, 
a situated. Arriving there, we found that the good ladies 
of Boston(Ullmann, Esq. ?) had decorated the rooms most lavishly with 
flowers and elegant tapestries. Here was a compliment and a silent 
welcome which the Doctor could and did appreciate. He was more 
than delighted. He seemed to be perfectly happy, and began to 
converse with me in a most charming manner, While thus engaged 
he noticed a German paper, published here in America, lying on the 
table among the flowers and objects of art. In his quick, nervous 
manner he picked it up, stuck his glasses on his nose, and read the 
heading of the first and most prominent article on the page. His 
eyes flashed, his face grew dark, and with an oath he threw the paper 
to the floor, and his joy and enthusiasm were gone. For the article 
which thus affected the pianist wasa rough, heartless, scurrilous narra- 
tion of the Doctor’s domestic troubles, so well known, reflecting bitterly 





* The entire interview (or “ hinterview”—as our Special Cockney, in his 
inimitable lay, entitles it) was published in the Musical World. There was 
no “ garbling ’—with deference, of course, to the Music Trade Review, 
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against him.” ‘‘Yes,” continued the manager strongly, ‘‘in a paper 
printed in the German language was this vile attack against the 
great German artist, and some enemy had taken the pains to place it 
where it would meet his eye as soon as he landed in America. 
American ladies (Ullmann, Esq. ?) did him®honour. A countryman 
sought to do him dishonour here. Thus came about his first 
impressions of Germans in America. To men like Biilow im- 
gs are not easy to eradicate. Then came the Bergmann affair. 

oor ye ary is dead. I wish to say nothing against him. 
I but tell the facts in justice to Von Biilow. After securing 
Bergmann to conduct at the Biilow concerts, I went with him to 
Boston, drove him to the Parker House, gave him good apartments, 
ordered wine, and gave orders that all his wants should be supplied. 
Von Biilow in the most delicate manner, and with rare thoughtful- 
ness, had said that he should be glad to meet Mr Bergmann the next 
morning, that they might go over the scores together, so that at the 
rehearsal he (Bilow) would not be obliged to give Mr Bergmann 

ints in the presence of his orchestra. Von Biilow, a conductor 

imself, knew well how to treat a conductor. But the next day, 
oe Bergmann did not appear. I learned that he had left the 
Parker House, taken a room at a third-class German hotel, and was 
enjoying himself with his friends. I found him, and he promised to 
come at seven in the evening. But he did not come. Nor on the 
next day. In short, Von Biilow did not see him until about 
fifteen minutes before the rehearsal. Consequently, he had to 
instruct him in the presence of the orchestra, much to Bergmann’s 
ill-concealed displeasure. The breach was further widened when, at 
the first concert, Bergmann, after the overture, as Biilow was about 
to play the famous h fugues, said aloud, so that I and many 
others heard, ‘Gentlemen, let’s go and get a glass of beer.’ Biilow 
could not forgive that insult. It brought about a quarrel with 
Bergmann, who resigned, and Mr Lang, an American, took his 
place. So here you have the primary causes that led Von Biilow to 
think lightly of Germans and beer-drinking.” 

‘*What he said on the subject you heard and reported correctly,” 
continued the speaker. ‘‘The result you couldn’t guess, and do not 
know. It was a large loss financially to us, and to Von Biilow of the 
goodwill of the thousands of Germans in America. The next 
morning after the interview was published the Doctor received 
a quantity of threatening letters, threatening not only his reputation, 
but his life. The attendance at the concerts immediately fell off, 
though we did not feel that as much here in New York. New York 
being so repay neg we in the character of its people, we were not so 
dependent on the Germans for patronage ; but outside of New York, 
in the provincial cities, we felt the result of the Doctor’s injudicious 
conversation. The article in the Sun preceded us everywhere, and 
small houses greeted us. In the West this was especially noticeable, 
where at least forty per cent. of the music-loving community 
are Germans, The German musical societies took action against the 
Doctor, and not only stayed away from his concerts, but used their 
influence against him. He was received coldly everywhere by his 
countrymen. How do Iknow that he would havedrawn better than he 
did but for his unguarded remarks ? By comparison with the Rubin- 
stein business. Biilow began with a much larger business than did 
Rubinstein. Before the article in the Sun we were making 6,000 
dollars a week with four concerts, After the article appeared we did 
a negative business, just about paying expenses, while with Rubin- 
stein we made money on the same grounds. We had engaged Von 
Biilow for 172 concerts, but after 139 he begged to be released 
from his engagement, and we consented. But why did Bilow 
attack the Steinways? Simply because he was in bad humour, and 
because they are Germans ; for no other reason in the world. (Qy.) He 
bitterly regretted it, as he did the whole conversation, but he never 
denied having said all that was ascribed to him. The Steinways 
were advised to reply to the attack, but they knew the nature of 
Biilow, and chose to overlook the little failings of the man in their 
admiration of the wonderful talents of the artist.” ‘‘I was with the 
Doctor,” continued the manager, ‘ throughout the tour, and I found 
him a great-hearted man, a noble man, easily provoked and irritated, 
to be sure, troubled about trifles, speaking his mind plainly and 
unthinkingly, and then feeling hearty sorrow for his hastiness, He 
fully appreciated and heartily admired America and American 
institutions (!). He talked seriously of becoming naturalised, and I 
shall not be surprised should he return before many years and make 
his home here.” ‘‘ For one thing we may thank Von Biilow,” said the 
manager in conclusion ; ‘‘ that is, for the presence of Mdme Essipoff 
in New York. He continually talked of her wonderful playing, 
and urged me to bring her over here. I have succeeded, with 
what result you know.” (We know.—D. P.)—New York Sun. 

[ We may have a word or two to say about the Biilow “ Inter- 
view ” by-and-by, now that the Doctor has happily recovered from 
his severe illness.—D, P. ] 





WAITES. 

Mdme Trebelli has been singing at Stockholm. 

Herr August Wilhelmj has gone on a tour in the provinces. 

Signor Operti has composed a three-act opera on Dan’l Druce. 

Mr W. Dorrell has arrived in town from his retreat in Sussex. 

Herr Joseph Joachim played in a concert at Wolverhampton on 
Tuesday. 

Mr A. Lawrence Fryer is appointed principal tenor at the Found- 
ling Chapel. 

The Swedish Lady Quartet have been very successful in the 
United States. 

Mdme Christine Nilsson has given a concert at Vienna with 
brilliant success. 

Herr Wilhelmj has been engaged by Herr Ullmann for a series of 
concerts in America. 

The receipts of the second Masked Ball at the Grand-Opéra 
amounted to 80,000 francs. 

Mdme Ilma di Murska will begin a concert tour through the 
United States next month. 

The Kellogg English Opera Company recently played for four 
evenings at the Academy of Music, New York. 

It is probable that Mad. Marie Roze will shortly make her 
re-appearance at the Paris Opéra-Comique in Mignon. 

He murmured : ‘I’m a man of quiet tastes ;” then went behind 
the door, took flask from pocket, and tasted something. 

Le Timbre d’ Argent, by M. Camille Saint-Saéns, will be ready 
for production at the Thédtre-Lyrique in about a week. 

The Messiah was performed at San Francisco in Christmas week 
by the Haydn and Handel and Oakland Harmonic Societies. 

On the 26th January, Robert le Diable, performed at the Grand- 
Opéra for the six hundredth time, brought in 18,000 francs. 

The Grand Theatre at Christiana has been almost entirely destroyed 
by fire. How few theatres escape this periodical visitation ! 

After having been translated into German, Dr Filippo Filippi’s 
book, Musici e Musicisti, has appeared in a French dress. 

During the series of concerts given by her in New York, Mad. 
Essipoff played from memory no fewer than ninety compositions. 

Mdlle Haupt, who took part last summer in the performances at 
Bayreuth, has married Herr Siegfried Unger, and retired from the 
stage. 

Herr Johann Strauss is arranging his opera, Die Fledermaus, for 
the Théatre dela Renaissance. The French libretto is by MM. 
Delacour and Victor Wilder. 

Mr Ch. J. Bishenden informs us that the directors of the Opera- 
house, Amsterdam, have now adopted the French musical pitch, at 
the desire of Mdme Christine Nilsson. 

The orchestral scores of two hundred Italian operas have been 
purchased in Florence, by M. Wekerlin, for the library of the Paris 
Conservatoire. Many of them are very rare. 

Graun’s Passion music, Der 7'od Jesu, will be sung in the church 
of St Gabriel, Warwick Square, Pimlico, on the seven Wednes- 
days in Lent, commencing on Ash Wednesday, at 8 p.m. 

Pope and Howard, managers of the Varieties Theatre, New 
Orleans, have brought an action against Miss Clara Louise Kellogg 
for breach of contract. Damages laid at 5,000 dollars. 

A Brooklyn young lady who was inattentive at whist, has broken 
off her engagement with her lover, because he recommended her to 
“scoop her mind up in a peanut shell and fix it on the game. 

We should like to hear Handel’s Solomon, if only for once, with 
simply the organ part added to it by Mendelssohn, many years ago, 
for the Lower Rhenish Festival, held at Diisseldorf.—G@raphic. 

A deputation of Professors from the Paris Conservatory of Music, 
M. Thomas at their head, waited upon the Minister of Public 
Instruction and Fine Arts, to thank him for augmenting salaries. 

According to letters from Riga and Tilsit, great things are to be 
expected from Herr Hermann Genss, a pianist, hitherto known only 
in the above two towns, but who is about to visit the various capitals 
of Europe. 

Anton Rubinstein’s symphony, entitled ‘‘Ocean,” has been per- 
formed at Mr Hallé’s Liverpool Concerts. It was given as far back 
as 1858, under the composer’s personal direction, in the Hanover 
Square Rooms. 

M. Faure’s first dramatic performance at Nice was in the Favorite 
of Donizetti. The Nice public seemed to share the opinion of the 
Paris public—that there is now but one Alphonse IX. on the 
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A pious father lately entered a New York saloon with a horsewhip 
and found his son playing euchre. He tanned the young man’s 
jacket, sent him home, sat down and finished the game himself. 


M Léon Gatayes, well known in the three-fold character of 
composer, harpist, and art-critic, died recently at Paris, aged 
seventy-two. Among the persons present at his funeral was his old 
and attached friend, Alphonse Karr. 

The programme of Theodor Thomas’s fourth Symphony Concert 
in New York, on the 8rd inst., comprised Suite No. 3, in D (J. 
Bach) ; Pastoral Symphony (Beethoven) ; Siegfried’s Death, ahd the 
tinale from Herr R. Wagner’s Gétterddmmerung. 

Herr Franz Jauner, definitively appointed manager of the Imperial 
Operahouse, Vienna, receives a salary of £960 a year, in addition to 
20 per cent. on the profits. He has free lodging, lighting, firing, 
and the use of a carriage from the Imperial stables. Besides 
managing the Opera, he conducts the Carl-Theater on his own 
account. 

An impassioned Centennial orator asked : ‘‘ Where are the men 
of '76!” A Western editor said he had not seen any old parties of 
that age since the last Can-Can troupe visited the town, but, on that 
evening, the orator might have found all the men from sixty-five and 
upwards, sitting in the water-melon patch, with smiles on their faces 
and latch-keys in their pockets. 

I Puritani, with a new tenor, is to follow Linda di Chamouni at 
the Théatre-Italien, Paris. Sig. Masini will make his first appear- 
ance on the 27th inst., the opera selected being Aida. He will 
afterwards sing in Un Ballo in Maschera and La Traviata. From 
the beginning of next month there will be four performances a 
week : two with Sig. Masini and two with Mdlle Albani. 


He casually remarked that the new servant-girl had an attractive 
mouth, but she said nothing. When he came home that night, and 
learned that the new servant had left during the day for California, 
and that the only person who could be found to take her place was a 
woman sixty years old, with two sets of false teeth, and a wen on 
her chin, he set himself to thinking. 

Some months since, when she went to St Petersburgh, Mdlle 
Heilbron paid M. Vizentini a forfeit of 20,000 franes for non-fulfil- 
ment of her engagement with him at the Théatre-Lyrique. On her 
return from Russia, she will sing at—the Thédtre-Lyrique. She 
will make her first appearance (as, also, Mdlle Berthe Thibault, 
who leaves the Opéra-Comique), in Le Bravo, of M. Salvayre. 

Dr Verrinder’s lecture at the College of Organists on Tuesday last 
was one of the most successful of the series. Rev. I. Haydon, Dr 
Bridge, Mr A. Cooper, Mr Turpin,{and other members of the college, 
took part in the discussion ; and, on the motion of Dr Bridge, a 
vote of thanks was tendered to Dr Verrinder ‘for his eloquent and 
interesting paper on the Temple Service and Synagogue Music.” 

A negro woman belonging to a troupe of jubilee singers sang 
religious songs with so much sweetness and fervour that the citizens 
of Otis, Indiana, grew enthusiastic in their admiration. They gave 
her, as ‘‘a testimonial of approval of artistic merit and humble 
worth,” a purse full of silver dollars. She got drunk with the 
money, and, when one of the admiring citizens helped a constable 
to arrest her, stabbed him with a knife. 

Mdlle Albani appeared last Saturday in Linda di Chamouni at 
the Italian Opera, Paris, and made a great “hit.” The Canadian 
songstress was ‘‘called” for three times at the conclusion of the 
opera. Mdlle Albani introduced, as a finale, Arditi’s ‘‘ Belles 
Viennoises” waltz, which met with great success at Messrs Gatti’s 
Promenade Concerts last season. The waltz, in its vocal form, is 
christened, ‘‘ L’Albani.” 

Three grand ‘‘Te Deums ” will be sung in Rome this year, namely : 
those of Canossa, Venice, and Rome—as they are respectively called 
—the first to celebrate the eighth centenary of the submission of the 
Emperor Henry IV. to Gregory VII. ; the second for the seventh 
centenary of the day when Frederick Barbarossa implored the for- 
giveness of Alexander ITI., and rendered homage to him at Venice ; 
and the third for the fifth centenary of the re-establishment of the 
Papal See at Rome, after seventy years of exile at Avignon. 


When a Chicago girl received a dispatch from Wisconsin an- 


nouncing that her lover was going off with consumption, she tele- | 
raphed to his friend : ‘‘ Has poor Jeffrey kept up his life insurance?” | 
he friend telegraphed back: ‘Policy for 10,000 dollars in your | 


favour is paid up to May 9, 1877. Poor Jeffrey cannot last after the 
first cold snap.” The young lady wondering philosophically how 
she would look in black, telegraphed to Jeffrey: ‘‘ Darling, I will 
be with you on Tuesday, never to quit you during life.—Lur- 
LINE.” ‘‘’T will be asad loss to you, my love,” said her mother. 
‘Yea, ma,” sobbed the poor girl, ‘ but it’s covered by insurance,” 








THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven- 
tional tramme!s, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts ; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News. 


“VOCAL EXERCISES COMPOSED BY FRANK MORI. 
Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by FRANK Mort, are invaluable both 
to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
E PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 
4 Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Curct. Price 6s. London: DuncAN Davison & 
Co., 244, Regent Street. FY bia). ee 
THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Edition, Revised and Improved, of 


OF STUDY AND PRACTICE 


THE VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 


A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdlle Alwina Valleria, Miss Lucy 
Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 


Full Music Size, price 7s. 


London: Hammond & Co. (late JULLIEN), 5, Vigo Street ; and of the Author, at 
his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


“DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enriching the voice, and removing affections of 
the throat. 


R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is_ universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness and 
relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious, and in Dr Copland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co.), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492, They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been estabiished over a quarter 
of a century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santiey, &e. So!d in 
boxes, ls. 1}d. and 2s, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 
the Colonies. 


\ OMENTS HEUREUX. Etude pour le Violon (sans 
1 Accompaniment) ou Piano seu], Composée, et dédiée & son Maitre, Mons. 
Price 4s, 


A COURSE FOR 





Prosper Sarnron, par F. J. AMOR (de Salisbury, en Angleterre). 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


«TWO SONGS BY SUCHET CHAMPION. 


“THE TEST.” Words by Apa ne ewe bes 
““A GENTLE WORD.” Words by 8. CHAMPION... ... se om 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


THE HUNTER. Song. The Words by W. C. Bryant. 
The Music by E. REYLOFF. (Sung with great success by Mr G. H. 
SNAZELLE.) Price 4s. London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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Sung by Mr Epwarp Lioyp, and Just Published. 
HE RINGLET. Song. Poetry by Tennyson (by per- 
mission). Music by DESMOND L. RYAN. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





NEW EDITIONS, 
“LA GAVOTTE DE VESTRIS.” Arrangée pour piano... pe eee ooo: ae 
“LE RAJAH DE MYSORE.” Fantaisie sur l’opera de C. Lecocq ... wo. 48, 
Par ALPHONSE LACOMBE. 

London: DuNcaAN Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
AVOTTE (in G). For the Pianoforte. By W. H. 
MONTGOMERY. Price 3s. London: Duncan Davison & Co.,, 

244, Regent Street, W. 
SSIS SUR LA VERTE COLLINE. 
Paroles et Musique de M. WHITE. Price 3s, 
Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W, 











(“THE WISH.”) 


London: Duncan 
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CHARLES D’ALBERT’S 
NEW DANCE MUSIC. 


SWEETHEARTS. Waltz on Arthur Sullivan’s popular 
Song. “One of the best w altses ever written ad the 
above favourite composer” 

TRIAL BY JURY LANCERS, on Airs from Sullivan’s 
popular Cantata . ‘ a 

TRIAL BY JURY QUADRILLE. Oe ema Seok wks 

TRIAL BY JURY WALTZ- - - = «= .j 

TRIAE. BY JURY FPOLEA.. -£ 4° & - 4 

RINK GALOP |, - ae eee? 

FLEUR DE THE QUADRILLE- aphomaiees CH cata anya 

FASCINATION VALSE aTrois Temps - -~ - 

PRINCESS MARIE GALOP . .- ‘ 

SICILY QUADRILLE. Semgonion to “ Como a4 
“Palermo ” - ee eRe 

HOME, SWEET HOME WALTZE “ae 

TWIL IGHT DREAMS WALTZES_ - - . . 

WEST-END POERA - - - - + + = 

SOLDIERS’ POLKA_  - ae 7 ee 

GREAT EASTERN POLKA ES eee 

BIG BEN POLKA a Rs ee: Sem = 

LILLIAN POLKA Cer Oe ee ee 

SULTANS POEKA - - = = © «= ~ 


Septet, 2s. 


N.B.—A Complete List of M. D’ALBERT’s Popular Dance Music 
will be sent on application. 
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Orchestra, 35.5 





M. WALDTEUFEL'S NEWEST WALTZ, 
AU REVOIR VALSE. 
PAR EMILE WALDTEUFEL, 


COMPOSER OF THE CELEBRATED ‘*MANOLA” WALTZ. 
Price 4s. 


Orchestra, 35.; — 25. 


NEW WALTZES BY M. LAMOTHE. s. d. 
CHANTS DE L’AUBE - 2« « - 


-4 0| 
LE MESSAGE DES FLEURS - - - - -4 0 


Orchestra, 35.; Septet, 2s 


M. GOUNOD'S NEWEST COMPOSITIONS. 
MARCHE RELIGIEUSE 


( Companion to his celebrated ** Marche 


PIANOFORTE SOLO - - . - - - 
PIANOFORTE DUET - - - - - - 
ORGAN (with Pedal Onbigees - . . - - 
HARMONIUM - 
MARCHE MILITAIRE - . - . : - 

Ditto Ditto Piano duet - - - 


-omaine”? 
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THE JACKDAW OF RHEIMS. 
Words from the ‘‘Ingoldsby Legends.” 
MUSIC BY GEORGE FOX, 


Prick 2s. 6p. Net. 





‘The Cantata will be found useful both in the concert- -room 


and private parties in affording pleasing entertainment.”—News of 


the World, 
‘*Very charming music.”—/igare. 


CHAPPELL & C0., 50, NEW BOND ST. 





DIE FLEDERMAUS ; 


THE BAT’S REVE INGE. 


A COMIC OPERA, IN THREE ACTS. 


COMPOSED BY 


JOHANN STRAUSS. 





Price. 
OVERTURE - - - ~ = a ee 
No. 1. Cxorvs, “ On the Baron’s natal day” - - 3 0 
2. SERENADE, “ Little Dove that’s flown away”- 3 0 
2 bis. Ditto ditto Arranged in A flat 3 06 
3. Dvxr, “O my Aunt is very ill” - - - 2 0 
4, Trio, “ He thought himself so clever ” - - 4 0 
5. Dvrrand Dance, “Let's be off, Sir, on the sly” 3 0 
6. Trio, “So I must leave thee” - - - 4 0 
7. Drovxine Sone, “ Dearest, drink, yes, drink 
with me ” - - - - - 3 0 
7 bis. Ditto ditto Arrangedin F 3 0 
8. Frvarz, Ist Act, ‘ I’m not the Baron ” - 3 0 
9, Baxter Music, composed by Hamiiron CLARKE 
10. Corvus, “Joy to night” = - - - - 3 0 
11. Sone and Corvus (ad lib.), “The Custom 
of my Country” - - - - - 3 0 
12, Laventne Sone, “I never yet have ever met” 3 0 
12 bis. Ditto ditto Arrangedin F 3 0 
13. Dvert, ‘See him glaring” - - - 4 0 
14, Sone, “ Poland, oh how I love you” - - 3 0 
14 dis. Ditto ditto Arranged in C 3 0 
15. Frvatz, 2nd Acr, “ Champagne, Sparkling 
Wine” - . - - - 4 0 
16, Sona, ** To-day we'll happy be”- - - 3 0 
16 bis. Ditto ditto Arrangedin F 3 0 
17. Sone, “ Thus if a young maid I’m playing” 4 0 
17 bis. Ditto ditto Arrangedin F 4 0 
18, Frvate, ‘To Baron here I'll give my hand” 3 0 





The MUSIC Adapted, and partly Composed, for the Alhambra Theatre, by 


HAMILTON CLARKE. 


The Complete Opera Arranged and Adapted for the Alhambra ss. d. 
Theatre, with new Choruses and Ballet Music, by 


HAMILTON CLARKE ... 5 0 
The Entire Opera Arranged for the Pianoforte, by HAMILrox 
CLARKE. ae <a 7 
The Alhambra Fledermaus Quaariles, by M. K1Ko a ee 
LONDON : 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 9, CONDUIT STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 


Wholesale Warehouse—l10 & 11, LirrLeE MARLBOROUGH 
Street, Regent STREET. 
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BACH’S PASSION MUSIC. 


PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


BOOSEY & COv’S 


NEW EDITION OF 


Che Passion 


ACCORDING TO S. MATTHEW). 



























THE PROSE TAKEN LITERALLY FROM THE GOSPEL, AND THE VERSE TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN 





BY 


JOHN OXENFORD. 





THE MUSIC EDITED BY 


J. PITTMAN. 








PRICE 1s. 6d. CLOTH, GILT EDGES, 3s. 












ALSO, PUBLISHED SEPARATELY, THE MUSIC (IN FULL SCORE) OF 


THE CORALES, 


ACCOMPANIED BY THE WHOLE OF THE TEXT, FORMING A COMPLETE HANDY BOOK FOR THE USE 
OF THE CONGREGATION. 


PRICE 6d. IN PAPER. 1s. CLOTH GILT. 
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